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PREFACE 


The General Social Survey has two principal objectives: first, to gather data on social trends in order to monitor changes in 
Canadian society over time, and second, to provide information on specific social issues of current or emerging interest. 


The fourth annual cycle of the General Social Survey, which collected data during January and February 1989, 
concentrated on work and education. A data file from this survey was released in July 1990. This report provides 
a more detailed analysis of education, work, computers and retirement. 


Inrecognition of the broad scope of the data being produced by the General Social Survey, as wellas the wide range of expected 
users from governments, universities, institutes, business, media and the general public, the project has placed particular 
emphasis on access to the survey database. The public use microdata file allows researchers to carry out their own analysis 
of this rich database. Copies of this microdata file can be obtained by writing to the Housing, Family and Social Statistics 
Division, Statistics Canada. 


This report was written by Graham S. Lowe of the University of Alberta. Ghislaine Villeneuve was the manager for the General 
Social Survey Cycle 4. 


Ivan P. Fellegi 
Chief Statistician of Canada 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


The fourth General Social Survey (GSS), completed by Statistics Canada in the first few 
months of 1989, was developed around the general topic Work and Education: 
Toward the Year 2000. A total of 9,338 individuals were surveyed, representing the non- 
institutionalized population (aged 15 and over) of the 10 provinces. The response rate for this 
telephone survey was 80%. 


Respondents in the 1989 GSS were questioned about a range of topics, including: education 
and work histories; current employment and educational activity; job satisfaction and other 
more material rewards from employment; education, work and retirement plans; experiences 
with new workplace technologies; and interest in science and technology. These questions 
addressed three general themes: patterns and trends in work and education; new technologies 
and human resources; and work in the service economy. This report focuses on the first two 


themes. 


1.1 HIGHLIGHTS OF THE REPORT 


Education and human resources (Chapter 2) 


Before 1950, only 4% of those entering studies for their 
highest degree or diploma reported their main activity 
in the previous year had been working at a job or 
business; by the 1980s, this increased to 28%. 


In 1989, one in four Canadians aged 15 and over 
planned to begin an educational program leading toward 
a degree, diploma or certificate in the next five years. 


Developing human resources: the links between 
education and employment (Chapter 3) 


In 1989, 3.2 million, or 26% of the employed, planned 
to begin an educational program leading to a degree, 
diploma or certificate in the next five years. 


1.7 million, or 14% of those employed, were enrolled 
in an educational program leading toa degree, diploma 
or certificate. 


About half of the employed who were enrolled in an 
educational program chose their field of study either to 
improve their present career or to change careers, while 


20% made the choice because of an interest in the 
subject. 


@ Substantial numbers of workers were in jobs requiring 
less than their level of education. For example, 21% of 
individuals with postsecondary diplomas were in jobs 
requiring a high school diploma. 


® 36% of the employed were in jobs closely related to 
their education, while 43% reported no relationship in 
this regard. 


Computers (Chapter 4) 


e In 1989, 6.4 million Canadians, about one-third of 
those aged 15 and over, had taken a course on computer 
use. 


e@ 9.6 million Canadians, or 47% of the adult population 
aged 15 and over, were able to use a computer. 


e Ability to use a computer was highest among residents 
of Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario, and among 
individuals under age 25. 


e Playing computer games was the most common use of 
acomputer during the 12 months prior to the 1989 GSS, 
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reported by 73% of users, followed by data entry and 
word processing (63%), record-keeping (48%), data 
analysis (32%) and programming (26%). 


Computers in the workplace (Chapter 5) 


e More than one-third of those employed at the time of 
the 1989 GSS (4.2 million individuals) reported using 
computers, such as mainframes, personal computers, 
or word processors in their job. 


@ 29% of the employed reported that their work had been 
greatly affected by the introduction of computers or 
automated technology in the last five years, whereas 
41% encountered no effects at all. 


@ Two-thirds of workers whose jobs had been greatly or 
somewhat affected by technological change during the 
1984-1989 period, reported increased skills as a result. 


Retirement (Chapter 6) 


e In 1989, only one in three employed Canadians 
supported the idea of mandatory retirement, with 60% 
of these individuals believing that the age should be 
less than 65. 


e Among the employed, 43% intended to retire before 
age 65, whereas 34% had no planned retirement age 
and 14% planned to retire at age 65. 


® Only 28% of the formerly employed retired because 
they had reached mandatory retirement age. Health 
reasons were an equally important cause of retirement 
cited by 27%. 


@ 43% of retirees enjoyed life more after retiring than 
before and 17% enjoyed retired life less. 


1.22 INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 


Canada will enter the 21st century as a service society 
struggling to adapt to a new global economic order. 
Canada’s ability to thrive in a fundamentally restructured 
and intensely competitive international economy, while at 
the same time continuing to enhance Canadians’ quality of 
life, depends largely on better harnessing the nation’s 
human resources. Indeed, there is a broad consensus that 
human resource development is of utmost priority as both 
an economic and a social objective.'7 


This report examines findings from the 1989 General 
Social Survey (GSS) which are relevant to the development 
of Canada’s human resources. Three major themes guide 


= 16= 


the analysis: the changing relationship between work and 
education, computer literacy and use, and retirement 
attitudes and behaviour. 


There are good reasons for selecting these themes. For 
instance, growing concerns abouthow effectively available 
human capital is being used requires a fuller understanding 
of the linkages between the labour force and educational 
system. Accelerating technological innovation — and 
acknowledged importance of “high-tech”, knowledge- 
intensive industrial development — demands a more 
thorough knowledge of computer use and training. Equally 
essential, is the need to know more about the working 
population’s attitudes and plans about retirement — 
especially in light of a declining youth population, an 
aging baby-boom generation, and other socio-demographic 
changes which are likely to reduce the supply of labour. 


In other words, these three themes stand out under the 1989 
GSS general topic of “work and education” because they 
highlight how the changing economy and labour market 
has affected Canadians’ work-related attitudes and 
behaviours. As such, they pose major challenges for 
employers, employees, unions and policy-makers in the 
1990s. In this respect, the 1989 GSS made a valuable 
contribution to the understanding of how Canada was 
utilizing its available human capital. 


Education is a means for developing Canada’s human 
resources. The rising educational attainment of the younger 
generation is a well-known trend. But also vital for the 
country’s economic future is the on-going education and 
training of labour force participants. At issue is more than 
just the rising educational attainment of the population, 
although this is a healthy indicator of the nation’s 
adaptability to the emerging information-intensive global 
economy. 


In Chapter 2, the 1989 GSS was used to assess the 
educational attainment, current enrollment patterns and 
future educational plans of Canadian adults. What is 
striking was how postsecondary education in particular 
was being actively sought by employed baby boomers, 
suggesting a movement toward life-long education. 


This report pursues these issues in Chapter 3, focusing on 
the connections between an individual’s job and education. 
The chapter is concerned with two issues: first, educational 
upgrading among the employed labour force; and second, 
the “fit” between existing credentials and job requirements. 
The specific questions addressed included educational 
activities of the employed; their reasons for obtaining this 
education; plans for further education; the relationship 
between one’s education and job; underemployment (or 
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overqualification); and the links between educational 
utilization on the job and quality of work life. 


This report also takes a more detailed look at computer 
skills and training, which is fastbecoming a key component 
of education. Chapters 4 and 5 document the extent to 
which Canadian adults and the work force in particular, are 
participating in the computer revolution. 


Chapter 4 focuses on what may be referred to as “computer 
literacy”. How many Canadians can use computers and 
what basic tasks can they perform? Who has received 
computer training? What is the extent and use of computers 
in the home? Finally, how do Canadians perceive the 
impact of science and technology on their lives — a highly 
relevant question considering that these attitudes reflect 
receptivity to technological change. 


The use and impact of computers in the workplace are 
investigated in Chapter S. It begins by documenting the 
industrial and occupational patterns of on-the-job computer 
use. Next, it addresses current debates about whether 
automation has positively or negatively affected the skills, 
security and intrinsic interest in workers’ jobs. This entire 
discussion highlights concerns about who is benefitting 
from recent advances in automation. 


Chapter 6 takes up a rather different human resource issue, 
namely retirement. At first glance, retirement may seem 
unrelated to earlier discussions of education and work, 
computer literacy or the impact of automation in the 
workplace. But itis difficult to imagine any comprehensive 
analysis of Canada’s human resources overlooking the 
implications of an aging population. In short and in many 
ways, retirement touches on human resource utilization. 
The chapter begins by assessing the extent of support for 
mandatory retirement and proceeds to consider retirement 
plans of the employed. Clearly, the trend toward “early” 
retirement has a direct bearing on employers’ labour 
recruitment and retention strategies in the face of predicted 
labour shortages later in the decade. Also of interest is 
when and why retired individuals left the labour force. 
Access to private (i.e. employer-sponsored) pensions is 
examined, both among the employed and retired. Finally, 
retirees’ quality of life is briefly assessed. 


This report offers an overview of several interrelated 
human resource issues which are of immediate national 
concern. The report alerts Canadians to the increasing 
importance of life-long education, the need to fully utilize 
and continually enhance skills of the labour force, the 
emerging computer literacy and adaptation to automation 
on and off the job and implications of an aging work force 
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for retirement and pension policy. These are formidable 
public policy challenges. How Canadians individually and 
collectively meet these challenges will chart the nation’s 
social and economic course into the next century. 


13 OVERVIEW 
1.3.1 Objectives 


The General Social Survey was initiated by Statistics 
Canada in order toreduce gaps in the statistical information 
system, particularly in relation to socio-economic trends. 
Many of these gaps could be filled through existing data 
sources or vehicles because of the range or periodicity of 
the information required, or lack of capacity of relevant 
vehicles. 


The GSS has two principal objectives: first, to gather data 
on trends in Canadian society over time, and second, to 
provide information on specific policy issues of interest. 
To meet these objectives, the General Social Survey was 
established as a continuing program with a single survey 
cycle each year. 

1.3.2 Content 

The GSS gathers a wide variety of data to meet different 
kinds of needs for a very broad spectrum of users. To 
achieve the objectives outlined above, the GSS has three 
components: Core, Focus and Classification. 


Core content is directed primarily atmonitoring long-term 
social trends by measurement of temporal changes in 
living conditions and well-being. Main topics within Core 
content include health, time use, personal risk, work and 
education, and family and social support. As all Core 
content topics cannot be treated adequately in each survey 
cycle, a single cycle covers a specific topic, which recurs 
on a periodic basis. The Core content of the 1989 General 
Social Survey, the fourth cycle, was work and education. 


Focus content is aimed at meeting the second objective of 
the General Social Survey, namely to provide information 
touching directly on a specific policy issue or social 
problem, such as youth unemployment. In comparison to 
Core content, Focus is more specific to immediate policy 
issues. For the fourth cycle of the General Social Survey, 
there was no Focus content. 


Classification content provides the means of delineating 
population groups and is used in the analysis of Core and 
Focus data. Examples of classification variables are age, 
sex, education and income. 
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Because of the broad scope of the survey, this report can 
only present an overview of the data collected and indicate 
the potential of the data base. A public use microdata tape 
is available to facilitate further analysis. To purchase this 
tape or for further information, please contact: 


General Social Survey 

Housing, Family and Social Statistics Division 
Statistics Canada 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A 0T6 

(Telephone (613) 951-4995) 


1.3.3 Sample design 


The target population of the 1989 GSS consisted of all 
individuals aged 15 and over living in the 10 provinces of 
Canada, with the exception of full-time residents of 
institutions. 


The population was sampled using random digit dialling 
techniques and interviewed by telephone, thus excluding 
from the sample those persons living in households without 
telephones. These households account for less than 2% of 
the target population. The sample was allocated to 
provinces in proportion to the square root of the size of 
their populations, and to strata within provinces in 
proportion to their population. The total sample size of 
9,338 respondents was large enough to allow extensive 
analysis at the national level, some analysis at a regional 
level and limited analysis at a provincial level. 


Appendix I contains additional information on the sample 
design and estimation procedures. 


1.3.4 Data collection and forms 


Data collection took place in January and February 1989. 
Data were collected from 9,338 respondents aged 15 and 
over. There were 2,390 non-responses, for a total sample 
size of 11,728. Copies of the questionnaires used are 
shown in Appendix II. 


Data were collected on two forms. The Selection Control 
Form (GSS 4-1) was used to ensure that the telephone 
number reached belonged to an eligible household, to 
record some demographic data for each household member 
(age, sex, marital status and relationship to a reference 
person) and to randomly select a respondent aged 15 or 
over. Only one respondent per household was selected. 
The Education and Work Questionnaire (GSS 4-2), 
composed of the Core content questions and the 
Classification content questions, was then administered. 
No proxy responses to the questionnaire were accepted. 
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1.3.5 Data processing and estimation 


Data capture personnel in the Statistics Canada regional 
offices keyed data directly from the survey questionnaires 
into minicomputers. These data were then transmitted 
electronically to Ottawa. Allsurvey records were subjected 
to an extensive computer edit. Partial non-responses and 
flow pattern errors were identified. Missing or incorrect 
data were recoded as “not stated” or, in a very few cases, 
imputed from other areas in the same questionnaire. 


Each person in a probability sample can be considered to 
represent a number of others in the surveyed population. 
In recognition of this, and utilizing sample design 
information, each survey record was assigned a weight 
that reflected the number of individuals in the population 
that the record represented. These weights were adjusted 
for non-response and for the differences between the 
target population and the surveyed population using 
population counts for the target population. The estimates 
presented in this report were calculated using the 
adjusted weights. 


More information on the sampling and estimation 
procedures can be found in Appendix I. 


1.3.6 Data limitations 


It is important to recognize that the figures which appear 
in this report are estimates based on data collected from a 
small fraction of the population (roughly one person in 
2,000) and are subject to error. The error can be divided 
into two components: sampling error and non-sampling 
error. 


Sampling error is the difference between an estimate 
derived from the sample and the one that would have 
been obtained from a census that used the same 
procedures to collect data from every person in the 
population. The size of the sampling error can be 
estimated from the survey results and an indication of 
the magnitude of this error is given for the estimates 
in this report. Figure A shows the relationship 
between the size of an estimate and its sampling 
error (expressed as the coefficient of variation: the 
ratio of the standard deviation to the estimate). If the 
estimated sampling error is greater than 33% of the 
estimate, it is considered too unreliable to publish 
and the symbol *—’ is printed in table cells where this 
occurs. In terms of Figure A, all estimates below point 
(A) on the estimate axis fall into this “unreliable” category. 
Although not considered too unreliable to publish, estimates 
with an estimated error between 16.5% and 33% of the 
related estimate should be “qualified” and used with 
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Estimated sampling variability by size of estimate, Canada 


Core sample, persons 15 years and over 


Coefficient of variation (%) 


60 

50 

40 Estimate too small 
to release 

30 


Use with caution 


125 


(A) (B) 


Population estimate (000s) 


Unqualified 


500 


General Social Survey, 1989 


Note: Only coefficients of variation (c.v.) applicable to estimates for Canada as a whole are shown in Figure A. 
The difference between the true population size and the estimated population size (expressed as a 
percentage of the estimate) will be less than the c.v. 68% of the time, less than twice the c.v. 95% of the 


time and less than three times the c.v. 99% of the time. 


caution. All estimates between points (A) and (B) on the 
estimate axis of Figure A fall into this “qualified” category. 


All other types of errors, such as coverage, response, 
processing and non-response, are non-sampling errors. 
Many of these errors are difficult to identify and quantify. 


Coverage errors arise when there are differences between 
the target population and the surveyed population. 
Households without telephones represent a part of the 
target population that was excluded from the surveyed 
population. To the extent that this excluded population differs 
from the rest of the target population, the estimates will be 
biased. Since these exclusions are small, one would expect 
the biases introduced to be small. However, since there are 
correlations between a number of questions asked on this 
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survey and the groups excluded, the biases may be more 
significant than the small size of the groups would suggest. 


Individuals residing in institutions were excluded from the 
surveyed population. The effect of this exclusionis greatest 
for people 65 years and over where it approaches 9% of 
this age group. 


In a similar way, to the extent that the non-responding 
households and persons differ from the rest of the sample, 
the estimates will be biased. The overall response rate for 
the survey was 80%. Non-response could occur at several 
stages in this survey. There were twostages of information 
collection: at the household and individual levels. As is 
shown in Figure B, about 67% of non-response occurred 
at the household level. Non-response also occurs at the 
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FIGURE B 
Response magnitudes and rates 


Total sample = 11,728 households 


(100%) 
Household non-response Household response 
1,601 households (13.7%) 10,127 households (86.3%) 
(One person randomly selected 
per household) 
Refusal Other 
849 752 
households households 
(7.3%) (6.4%) Person response 
9,338 persons 
(79.6%) 
Person non-response 
789 persons (6.7%) 
Refusal Other 
200 persons 589 persons 
(1.7%) (5%) 
General Social Survey, 1989 
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level of individual questions. For most questions, the 
response rate was high and, in tables, the non-responses 
appear under the heading “not stated”. 


While refusal to answer specific questions was very low, 
accuracy of recall and ability to answer some questions 
completely can be expected to affect some of the results 
presented in the subsequent chapters. Awareness of exact 
question wording (Appendix II willhelp the reader interpret 
the survey results. 


Since the survey is a cross-sectional survey, caution is 
required in making causal inferences about the association 
between variables. Observed associations may be a 
reflection of differences between cohorts, period effects, 
differences between age groups or a combination of these 
factors. 
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CHAPTER 2 


EDUCATION AND HUMAN RESOURCES 


This chapter examines educational attainment, current educational enrollment and future 
educational plans as documented in the 1989 General Social Survey. By focusing on the rising 
level of education in the population, especially at the postsecondary level, the discussion 
emphasizes the increasing development of Canada’s human resources. 


2.1 HIGHLIGHTS 


@ In 1989, 19% of males and 5% of females aged 15 and 
over had completed an apprenticeship program. 


® Before 1950, only 4% of those entering studies for their 
highest degree or diploma reported their main activity 
in the previous year had been working at a job or 
business; by the 1980s, this increased to 28%. 


© One in ten Canadians aged 15 and over were enrolled 
in a postsecondary degree or diploma program at the 
time of the 1989 GSS. 


@ In the baby-boom cohort (aged 25-44), 36% of those 
enrolled in a postsecondary institution were 
pursuing undergraduate degrees, while 12% were 
pursuing graduate degrees. Very few individuals 
aged 45 andover were studying in postsecondary 
institutions. 


® Individuals whose main activity was working at a job 
or business accounted for 62% of all postsecondary 
enrollments. 


® The main motivation for individuals aged 25-44 to 
pursue higher education was to change or improve their 
careers. 


© In 1989, one in four Canadians aged 15 and over 
planned to begin an educational program leading 
toward a degree, diploma or certificate in the next 
five years. 


@ 73% of adult Canadians were satisfied with their 
education, and this satisfaction increased with one’s 
level of educational attainment. 


2.2 INTRODUCTION 


It is largely through education that a nation’s human 
resources are developed. Canada has a commendable 
record in this respect. The average education of the 
population has been steadily rising and, compared to most 
other industrialized countries, Canadians are well-educated. 


However, these observations should not breed 
complacency. The creation of a global economy, advance 
of automation and shift towards service industries and 
information-intensive work all present new challenges for 
education and training. Concerns about equality of access 
to educational opportunities remain. And the links between 
educational credentials and changing job demands continue 
to fuel debates about the value of “generalist” versus 
“vocational” forms of education. 


With an eye to these issues, this chapter outlines the 
educational attainment of Canadians, their enrollment 
patterns and future educational plans. A prominent theme 
was the changing profile of the student body, from young 
full-time students to baby boomers, who were combining 
employmentand education. By focusing on age and labour 
force status as key determinants of educational enrollment 
and plans, it becomes clear that education is no longer 
exclusively an activity for the young, but rather something 
growing numbers of adults are pursuing in phases over the 
life-course. 
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2.3 METHODS 


The 1989 GSS asked several sets of questions in order to 
document respondents’ educational patterns and 
attainment. The highest level of education attained was 
defined as the highest degree, diploma or certificate 
completed. Completed levels of education included: 
master’s degree or earned doctorate; bachelor’s or 
undergraduate degree or teacher’s college; diploma or 
certificate from a community college, CEGEP (in Quebec 
only) or nursing school; diploma or certificate from a 
trade, technical or vocational school or business college; 
and elementary/high school diploma. 


The survey also documented whether individuals had 
some university or other postsecondary education, but this 
information is not analyzed below. Furthermore, 
educational courses not leading toward a degree, diploma 
or certificate were excluded in this report. 


Information on the completion of apprenticeships was 
collected in addition to a respondent’s highest level of 
educational attainment. Therefore, a large majority of 
those with apprenticeships also reported a postsecondary 
or ahighschool diplomaas their highest level of education. 


The 1989 GSS attempted to shed light on the connection 
between a person’s education and their employment. The 
survey asked respondents to report the major field of study 
or specialization for their degree, diploma or certificate 
(completed and/or currently being worked toward). 
Respondents were also asked the main reason for choosing 
this field of study. Possible responses included: to prepare 
for first career; to change careers; to improve careers; to 
improve earnings; because of interest in subject; and for 
some other reason. 


The questionnaire also briefly documented how education, 
as an activity, fits into the life cycle of individuals. One 
section examined arespondent’s activities after completing 
their highest level of education. A subsequent section 
investigated the period before a respondent began studies 
for her or his highest degree, diploma or certificate. 


The sequencing of education in an individual’s life was 
tapped by a question which documented main activity. 
Thus, respondents were asked which of the following best 
described their main activity before and after their 
education, as well as in the week prior to the 1989 GSS and 


Ose 


during 1988: working ata job or business; student; keeping 
house; retired; normally works at a job or business; and 
other. 


The question on main activity did not provide a measure 
of labour force participation directly comparable to 
Statistics Canada’s Labour Force Survey (LFS). 


If three categories of main activity were combined — 
working at a job or business, looking for work, and 
normally works — a rough approximation of the labour 
force participation rate could be obtained. However, this 
estimate was slightly higher than the LFS’ labour force 
participation rate for 1989.' Specifically, the 1989 GSS 
proxy labour force participation rate (i.e. calculated by 
combining currently employed, unemployed and those 
who normally work) was 68%, compared with 67% as 
determined by the LFS. Estimates of the size of the labour 
force was 20.2 million from the 1989 GSS and 20.1 million 
from the LFS. Estimates of the number of employed were 
also close, at 12.2 million from the GSS and 12.4 from the 
LES. 


When discussing an individual’s main activity, it is 
important to recognize that student status does not preclude 
employment. Indeed, the majority of full-time 
postsecondary students hold part-time jobs.” 


Respondents were asked if they planned tostartan additional 
education or training program within the next five years. 
While the 1989 GSS was notdesigned to provide educational 
enrollment projections, it can be used to directly compare 
current and planned postsecondary fields of study. The 
fields of study were coded using “Major Field of Study 
Code Book, 1986 Census of Canada”. 


Furthermore, the survey asked respondents if they were 
satisfied with their education. This and other questions 
measuring a respondent’s satisfaction with specific areas 
of her or his life, five response categories were used: very 
satisfied; satisfied; dissatisfied; very dissatisfied; and no 
opinion. 


2.4 RESULTS 
2.4.1 Main activities of the adult population 


To set the stage for the discussion of educational patterns, 
it was useful to document the main activities of the 
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TEXT TABLE A 


2562 


Population 15 years of age and over by main activity and sex then age group then province, 


Canada, 1989 


Total population 


Main activity 


Employed Looking for work Student Keeping house 
Selected characteristics 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both sexes 20,248 100 12,155 60 vel 5 1,178 6 2,550 13 
Male 9,903 100 6,726 68 600 6 569 6 35 — 
Female 10,345 100 5,428 52 Sila 5 609 6 2,516 24 

All age groups 20,248 100 12,155 60 1,112 5 1,178 6 2,550 13 
15-19 1,860 100 788 42 251 13 756 41 — — 
20-24 2,053 100 5) SS 66 234 11 242 12 108 5 
25-34 4,667 100 3,566 76 313 ts 131 3 461 10 
35-44 3,934 100 3,116 79 167 4 43 1 397 10 
45-54 2,695 100 2,013 75 105 4 — — 323 12 
55-64 2,323 100 1,136 49 39 2 _— _ 539 23 
65 + 2,716 100 182 U — == — — 713 26 

Province 
Canada 20,248 ele) Wes 60 1,112 5 1,178 6 2,550 13 
Newfoundland 427 100 166 39 42 10 40 9 79 19 
Prince Edward Island 98 100 44 45 _- _— — — — — 
Nova Scotia 690 100 393 57 38 5 39 6 104 15 
New Brunswick 551 100 301 55 35 6 33 6 The 14 
Quebec 5,231 100 2,980 57 Sov 6 319 6 869 We 
Ontario 7,469 100 4,802 64 294 4 454 6 761 10 
Manitoba 829 100 499 60 39 5 40 5 95 12 
Saskatchewan 749 100 431 58 52 iw 38 5 95 13 
Alberta 1,823 100 1,154 63 114 6 is 6 180 10 
British Columbia 2,381 100 1,385 58 150 6 99 4 274 12 


population aged 15 and over during the week prior to the 
survey in January and February 1989. 


According to Text Table A, 68% of males and 52% of 
females reported their main activity was working at a job 
or business. In addition, 6% of males and 5% of females 
were looking for work (i.e. unemployed). Another 4% of 
males and 2% of females normally worked, but due to 
health, lay-off or other reasons, were temporarily 
unemployed. About 6% were students and approximately 
one in four females, and very few males, reported keeping 
house as their main activity. Fourteen percent of males and 
9% of females stated that retirement was their main 
activity. Fewer elderly females may have reported being 
retired if their main activity had been keeping house. 


Text Table A also provides a breakdown of main activity 
by age group. The table serves to confirm the fact that 
education, employment and retirement were age-based 


activities. Specifically, 41% of Canada’s 15-19-year-olds 
were students, and the proportion declined sharply with 
age. Twelve percent of 20-24-year-olds were students, 
compared with 3% of 25-34-year-olds and 1% of 35-44- 
year-olds. 


With few exceptions, adults who had returned to the 
educational system on a more or less full-time basis were 
under the age of 45. Conversely, virtually no one under age 
45 reported being retired. In contrast, three out of ten 
individuals aged 45 years and over were retired. 


2.4.2 Educational attainment 


Documenting educational attainment of the adult population 
is, in a sense, taking stock of Canada’s human resources. 
On-the-job training and work experience are also key 
elements of a nation’s human resources, but educational 
credentials are perhaps the most basic measure of this. 
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TEXT TABLE A 
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Population 15 years of age and over by main activity and sex then age group then province, 


Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Main activity 
Retired Other Normally works Not stated 
Selected characteristics 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both sexes 2,305 11 321 2 585 3 42 — 
Male 1,362 14 201 2 379 4 Shi — 
Female 942 9 120 1 206 2 ca _— 

All age groups 2,305 11 321 2 585 3 42 _ 
15-19 — -— —_ — 46 2 oo — 
20-24 —— oe 28 1 88 4 —_— —_ 
25-34 ~- —_ 44 1 149 3 — — 
35-44 _ — 65 2 127 3 — — 
45-54 57 2 84 3 88 3 _ — 
§5-64 479 21 63 3 62 3 — _ 
65 + 1,765 65 27 1 26 1 — —_— 

Province 
Canada 2,305 11 321 2 585 3 42 —_ 
Newfoundland 43 10 —_ —_ 34 8 —_— _ 
Prince Edward Island _— —_— — — _ _ _— —_ 
Nova Scotia 84 12 —_ _ _ _ _ _ 
New Brunswick 60 na _ —_ 35 6 _ _ 
Quebec 472 9 102 2 130 2 — — 
Ontario 891 12 91 1 167 2 —_ _— 
Manitoba vas) 14 —_ —_ 32 4 _ _— 
Saskatchewan 97 13 — _ 26 3 —_ _— 
Alberta 179 10 31 2 52 3 —_ _ 
British Columbia 354 15 40 2 Lith 3 — —_ 


Looking at highest level of educational attainment in 
Table 1, 4% of the population aged 15 and over had a 
masters or doctoral degree. This amounted to 736,000 
individuals, more than half a million of whom were male. 
One in ten of each sex, or over 2 million individuals, had 
an undergraduate degree (including teacher’s college). 
Thus, a total of 2.8 million Canadians (14% of the population 
aged 15 and over) possessed a university degree.? 


Postsecondary institutions, such as community colleges, 
CEGEPs in Quebec, technical, vocational and business 
colleges, had expanded rapidly in recent decades. As of 
early 1989, the highest level of education for almost 1.5 
million Canadians was a diploma from a community 
college, CEGEP or nursing school. An even largernumber 
of individuals, over 2.4 million, had as their highest level 
of education adiploma or certificate from a trade, technical 


General Social Survey, 1989 


or vocational school or business college. When all 
individuals with postsecondary diplomas or certificates 
were combined, they comprised 19% of the adult population 
(almost 4 million individuals). 


In terms of gender differences in postsecondary attainment, 
proportionally more males than females had a master’s or 
doctoral degree. However, identical proportions of males 
and females had attained undergraduate degrees. Relatively 
more females had diplomas or certificates from community 
colleges, CEGEPS or nursing schools. The reverse held 
true with respect to diplomas or certificates from trade, 
technical and vocational schools. 


Table 1 also shows that 28% of adult Canadians, 
proportionally more females than males, hada high school 
diploma as their highest level of education. However, a 
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much larger proportion (about 37% or 7.6 million 
individuals) had less than a high school diploma. Very few 
reported no formal education at all. 


There are several interesting provincial variations in 
educational attainment reported in Table 1. Using the 
national average as the basis for comparison, the Atlantic 
provinces, Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan had the 
largest proportions of individuals with less than high 
school - ranging from 41% in Manitoba to 48% in Prince 
Edward Island. By contrast, about one-third of residents in 
Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario had less than high 
school. 


The highest levels of educational attainment showed that 
there was less provincial variation in the proportions 
having graduate or undergraduate degrees. Ontario and 
Nova Scotia had the largest proportions of individuals with 
graduate or undergraduate degrees; Newfoundland and 
New Brunswick had the lowest. 


In terms of other postsecondary credentials, Ontario and 
Quebec were the only regions above the national average 
(7%) in the proportion of individuals with diplomas from 
community colleges, CEGEPs (which are only in Quebec) 
and nursing schools. Regarding trade, technical and 
vocational schools and business colleges, one in five 
persons from Newfoundland and Alberta had diplomas or 
certificates from those institutions. Residents of British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan were also 
above the national average (12%) in the percentages with 
this type of credential as their highest level of education. 


2.4.3. Apprenticeship training 


Canada’s apprenticeship system is less developed than a 
number of other leading industrial nations, such as 
Germany, Austria or Great Britain. As an educational 
credential, apprenticeships are often overlooked. 
Apprenticeships are designed to provide job-specific 
training, typically for skilled manual trades. As such, they 
are a prerequisite for a healthy and diversified economy. 


Nineteen percent of males and 5% of females aged 15 and 
overhad completed an apprenticeship program (Figure C). 
This gender difference reflected the traditional male- 
dominance of blue-collar skilled trades in manufacturing 
and construction.* In most provinces, less than 5% of 


= Se 


females had completed apprenticeships. Quebec was the 
major exception, where 9% of females had completed 
apprenticeships. Quebec also led the way among males, 
28% of whom had apprenticeships. Alberta came second 
in this regard, with one in five males possessing this 
qualification (table not shown). 


Figure C provides a breakdown of apprenticeships by age 
group and sex. Few 15-24-year-olds (about 6%) had 
completed apprenticeships. In both the 25-44 and 45 and 
over age groups, identical proportions of males and females 
— about one in five and one in twenty, respectively — had 
obtained apprentice credentials. 


2.4.4 Age and educational attainment 


Canadians are becoming better educated. This is evident 
from the age profile of educational attainment presented in 
Table 2. Teenagers in particular, and to a lesser extent 
youth in their early 20s, were still in the process of 
acquiring a formal education. A more meaningful 
comparison was between the baby-boom cohorts (ages 25- 
34 and 35-44) and the 45 and over cohort. 


Baby boomers, especially 35-44-year-olds, had achieved 
significantly higher educational credentials than older 
individuals. Close to one in four 35-44-year-olds had a 
university degree. By contrast, 12% of those aged 45 and 
over had a university degree. In addition, over half of this 
older cohort had less than a high school diploma, which 
was more than twice the proportion of baby boomers in this 
lower educational attainment category. 


As Canadians acquire more education, they are doing so 
over longer periods of time, and by returning to obtain 
degrees or diplomas gain considerable work experience. 
Tables 3 and 4 offer a different perspective on the 
relationship between age and educational attainment just 
discussed. 


Table 3 indicates that working at a job or business prior to 
entering the program that led toward a person’s highest 
credential became more common after 1980. Some 28% of 
Canadians who started their studies after 1980 had worked 
at a job or business in the previous year, while two-thirds 
had been students. By comparison, the vast majority of 
those who began studies in 1949 or earlier had been 
students, while only 4% had been employed. 
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FIGURE C 


Population 15 years of age and over who had completed an apprenticeship by age group 


and sex, Canada, 1989 


Age group 


Percent 


Table 4 focuses solely on individuals who completed a 
postsecondary degree or diploma. Over three-quarters of 
this sub-group, who commenced studies for their highest 
degree or diploma in 1949 or earlier, reported “student” as 
their main activity in the preceding 12 months. Only 17% 
had been working at a job or business. Yet by the 1980s, 
45% of this subgroup had entered their final program of 
studies from the labour force. It should also be noted that 
in all the time periods examined, entering one’s highest 
degree or diploma program from the labour force rather 
than from another educational program was more common 
among males than females. 


These findings were reflected in other higher education 
trends. The 1980s witnessed dramatic increases in 
postsecondary enrollments as the student population 
became increasingly female, older and part-time.*° These 
changing characteristics of postsecondary students signal 
an extension into mid-life of the period during which 
individuals acquire formal education. Canadians, 
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especially baby boomers, were taking a more flexible and 
longer-term approach to education. 


2.4.5 Age and enrollment 


Having documented patterns of educational attainment 
among Canadians, itis useful tonow examine their current 
postsecondary educational activity. One in ten Canadians 
aged 15 and over (1.9 million individuals) were enrolled 
in a postsecondary institution degree or diploma program 
at the time of the 1989 GSS (Text Table B). This 
enrollment was slightly higher among females (10%) 
than males (9%). 


Table 5 reports the proportion of each major age group 
enrolled in specific postsecondary programs in early 1989. 
Only individuals with further education beyond elementary 
or high school were included. In other words, high school 
students still working toward graduation were excluded. 
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Population 15 years of age and over by enrollment in a postsecondary institution and sex, 


Canada, 1989 


Total population 


Sex 
No. % 
Both sexes 20,248 100 
Male 9,903 100 
Female 10,345 100 


Yes No 


Currently enrolled in a postsecondary institution 
Not stated 
% No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


10 18,294 90 — = 
9 8,972 91 aS = 
10 9,322 90 = = 


At the time of the 1989 GSS in January and February 1989, 
176,000 individuals were working towards masters or 
doctoral degrees. Just under 800,000 were pursuing 
undergraduate degrees. Overall, close to four in ten students 
were in undergraduate degree programs and 9% were in 
postgraduate programs. Community colleges, CEGEPS 
and nursing schools accounted for one-quarter of all 
enrollments. Trade, technical, vocational and business 
colleges and schools comprised another 19%. 


Among those who were enrolled in a postsecondary 
institution, about 45% of 15-24-year-olds who had 
completed high school were enrolled in undergraduate 
programs. The next largest group (29%) was studying for 
a diploma or certificate at a community college, CEGEP 
or nursing school. While gender differences were minor, 
it should be noted that a higher proportion of females than 
males were at university. 


In the baby-boom cohort (25-44-year-olds), 12% of those 
enrolled were pursuing post-graduate degrees and 36% 
sought undergraduate degrees. The proportions of each 
sex in postgraduate programs were roughly equivalent. 
However, there were relatively more females than males 
in undergraduate programs. Other non-degree, 
postsecondary programs accounted for the balance of 
enrollments in this age cohort. 


Among those aged 45 and over, so few were enrolled at the 
time of the survey that reliable population estimates were 
not possible. The one exception was females registered in 
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undergraduate programs as they accounted for 42% of all 
enrollments in this older age cohort. 


To round out this picture of age patterns of enrollments, it 
is useful to examine age composition of educational 
programs. Turning to age profiles in Table 5, itis observed 
that postgraduate students tended to be older. That is, 45% 
were between 25-34 years of age and another 20% were in 
the 35-44 age cohort. 


Baby boomers were prominent in both undergraduate 
programs and postsecondary diploma and certificate 
programs. Younger baby boomers aged 25-34 comprised 
roughly 30% of enrollments in each of these programs, 
while the 35-44 age cohort made up between 13% and 
18%, depending on the program. Overall, just under 1 
million baby boomers accounted for about 48% of all 
postsecondary enrollments in early 1989. 


2.4.6 Combining education and employment 


During the 1980s, postsecondary students increasingly 
entered their studies from the labour force, not as 
continuing students. How evident is this trend in 
current enrollments? This question is addressed in Text 
Table C, which details the main activity of those 
individuals enrolled in postsecondary programs at the 
time of the 1989 GSS. 


The major comparison provided in Text Table C is between 
individuals whose main activity was working at a job or 
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TEXT TABLE C 
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Population 15 years of age and over who were enrolled in a postsecondary institution by main activity 


and educational program, Canada, 1989 


Total enrolled 


population Main activity 
; Looking for Normally 1 
Educational program Employed work Student works Other 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Total 1,935 100 1,201 62 143 Ui 509 26 37 2 44 2 
Graduate degree2 176 100. 427 72 = = 47 27 = ae = se 
Undergraduate degree? 791 100 454 SY 60 8 230 29 29 4 _— — 
Community college diploma4 484 100 263 54 42 9 156 32 _— — — — 
Trade or technical diploma 374 100 261 70 36 10 66 18 — -- os _ 
Other 111 100 96 87 _ _— — _ _ _ —_ — 
General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes individuals whose main activity in 1989 was keeping house, retired or other. 
2 Includes masters or earned doctorate. 
3 includes bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher's college. 
Z Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or nursing school. 


Includes diploma or certificate from trade, technical or vocational school, or business college. 


"Not stated” category of main activity has been omitted from table but numbers are included in calculation of totals 


and percentages. 


business and those who were students. Those whose main 
activity was working accounted for more than 60% of 
enrollments in all types of postsecondary programs. About 
26% of individuals who were currently enrolled reported 
that their main activity was being a student. Those who 
normally work accounted for almost 2% of enrollments. 
Very few retired individuals reported working toward a 
degree, diploma or certificate; however, this does notmean 
that the elderly were not postsecondary students. Rather, 
they were far less likely than younger individuals to enroll 
in a course for the purpose of obtaining a credential. 


This picture of the main activities of enrolled students is 
consistent with age profile of enrollments (see Table 5). Of 
the 2 million individuals who were working towards a 
degree or diploma, 47% were in the 15-24 age group — 
traditionally the main source of students. However, 48 % of 
enrollments were accounted for by individuals aged 25- 
44 years — traditionally those who wouldhave “completed” 
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their education and be in the labour force. Only 6% of 
enrollments fell into the 45 and over age group. 


In sum, the image of university or community college 
students as young people devoting themselves mainly to 
their studies, with a part-time job on the side, was no 
longer accurate. For a number of postsecondary students, 
the main focus of activity outside the educational institution 
was in the labour force. This is not to imply that education 
was any less important for this new group of students; 
rather, itsignals a closer integration of work and education. 


2.4.7 Reasons for choosing current field of study 


Another important issue concerning current enrollments 
is why individuals choose their particular field of study. 
The 1989 GSS also examined the main reasons given for 
choosing one’s field of postsecondary study. The majority 
of 15-24-year-olds were preparing for their first career, 
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while one in four claimed to be motivated primarily by an 
interest in the subject (Text Table D). 


For baby boomers, these two reasons became much less 
important. For this cohort, the main motivation for 
education was to change or improve existing careers. In 
the 25-44 age group, females were more likely to want 
additional education in order to change careers; males 
tended to want to improve their present careers. 
Equivalently, small proportions of each sex mentioned 
improved earnings as their main reason. Due to the small 
number of individuals aged 45 and over that were 
enrolled, further analysis on this cohort was not possible. 


2.4.8 Plans for further education 
The 1989 GSS provided a unique opportunity to learn 


about Canadians’ future educational plans. Table 6 shows 
that close to one in four Canadians aged 15 and over (over 


TEXT TABLE D 
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4.9 million individuals) were planning further education 
or training in the next five years. There was no gender 
difference to speak of in these plans. Two-thirds of those 
who were students at the time of the survey had such plans, 
compared with 26% of those whose main activity was 
working at a job or business. Similar proportions of male 
and female students planned on more education, while 
among those who were working at a job or business, 
females were more likely to have these intentions. 


Figure D outlines the type of educational credential those 
individuals wished to obtain when planning further 
education or training during the next five years. The 
largest group, accounting for one in four individuals who 
reported educational plans, comprised of those seeking an 
undergraduate degree. Another 11% wanted a postgraduate 
degree. Approximately 17% wanted to earn a diploma or 
certificate from a community college or CEGEP, and 18% 
aspired to a trade, technical, or vocational school or a 


Population 15 years of age and over who were enrolled in a postsecondary institution by reason for 
current field of study, sex and age group, Canada, 1989 
$$$ 


pecs Reason for current field of study 
Sex and age Prepare for Change Improve Improve Interest in 
group first career careers career earnings subject Pibenigacen 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Both sexes 
Total 1,935 100 616 32 271 14 487 25 105 5 434 22 _ — 
15-24 904 100 516 57 41 S) 95 10 _— _ 231 26 _ _— 
25-44 922 100 100 11 218 24 351 38 le 8 165 18 _ _ 
45 + 109 100 _ _ — — 42 39 _— _ 38 35 _ _— 
Male 
Total 920 100 339 37 88 10 245 27 45 ) 195 21 _ _ 
15-24 462 100 285 62 _ _ 34 i _— _ 119 26 —_ _ 
25-44 430 100 54 13 69 16 193 45 38 9 74 WA _ — 
45 + 27 100 — — — — — — — — — _- — a 
Female 
Total 1,016 100 277 27 183 18 242 24 60 6 238 23 —_ _ 
15-24 442 100 231 52 27 6 61 14 — _ WWE 25 _ — 
25-44 492 100 46 9 149 30 157, 32 39 8 90 18 _ _— 
45 + 81 100 — — — — —_— — _ — 36 45 _ -—— 


SS? 


General Social Survey, 1989 


"Not stated” category of reason for current field of study has been omitted from table but numbers 


are included in calculation of totals and percentages. 
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Population 15 years of age and over who were planning further education in the next 
five years by type of credential sought, Canada, 1989 


Type of credential sought 


Other 


Undecided 


Not for degree, diploma or certificate 


Elementary/high school diploma 


Trade or technical diploma(4) 


(1) Includes masters or earned doctorate. 


(2) Includes bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher's college. 
(3) Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or nursing school. 
(4) Includes diploma or certificate from trade, technical or vocational school, or business college. 


business college diploma or certificate. Relatively few 
(4%) were seeking a high school diploma. 


Insummary, Canadians had concrete educational plans for 
the immediate future, with a specific degree, diploma or 
certificate as their goal. Interestingly, only 12% had not 
decided what credential they eventually wanted to acquire; 
an even smaller proportion (8%) planned to take courses 
but not for the purpose of obtaining a degree, diploma or 
certificate. 


Educational planners and employers will no doubt 
want to know the specific fields of study which 
Canadians are intending to enter. While the 1989 
GSS was not designed to provide educational 
enrollment projections, it could be used to directly 
compare current and planned postsecondary fields of 
study. 


Graduate degree(1) 


Undergraduate degree(2) 


Community college diploma(3) 


General Social Survey, 1989 


Text Tables E and F make three key points in this regard. 
First, if all those individuals who planned in the next five 
years to enter a specific field of study actually do so, the 
result will be a huge jump in postsecondary enrollments. 
Second, there could be a general shift in specialization 
preference away from the humanities toward the health 
and engineering fields. Third, gender differences in fields 
of study are also likely to change. Proportionally fewer 
females will be studying the humanities, commerce, 
management or business administration, and agricultural 
or biological sciences. This will be offset by a shift of 
females towards social sciences, health fields, fine and 
applied arts, and engineering and applied science 
technologies and trades. Among males, there will also be 
small changes, mainly out of the humanities, social sciences, 
agricultural and biological sciences, and mathematical 
and physical sciences, and into the engineering and health 
fields. 
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TEXT TABLE E 
Population 15 years of age and over who were enrolled in a postsecondary institution by field of study 
and sex, Canada, 1989 


Total enrolled Current postsecondary field of study 


population 
Education/ Commerce/ 
recreation/ Fine and applied Humanities/ Social sciences/ management/ 
Sex counselling arts related fields related fields business 
services administration 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Both sexes 1,935 100 178 9 99 5 187 10 271 14 508 26 
Male 920 100 56 6 44 5 61 7 124 13 226 25 
Female 1,016 100 122 12 54 5 125 12 147 14 282 28 


TEXT TABLE F 


Population 15 years of age and over who planned to study at a postsecondary institution by future 


postsecondary field of study and sex, Canada, 1989 


Total population 


Future postsecondary field of study 


Education/ Commerce/ 
recreation/ Fine and applied Humanities/ Social sciences/ management 
Sex counselling related fields related fields business 
services administration 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both sexes 3,475 100 307 9 180 S 166 6) 500 14 814 23 
Male 1,684 100 101 6 64 4 75 4 198 12 394 23 
Female 1,791 100 206 11 116 6 92 5 302 uz 420 23 


2.4.9 Satisfaction with education 


The final topic examined was how Canadians evaluated 
their education in overall terms. Specifically, the 1989 
GSS asked respondents if they were satisfied with their 
education. 


Of the adult population, 73% stated that they were satisfied 
with their education. Males were slightly more satisfied in 
this regard than females. More significant, however, were 


variations by main activity. Among the unemployed and 
individuals who were keeping house, 63% were satisfied 
with their education. Three out of four individuals who 
worked at a job or business reported being satisfied. And 
over 90% of individuals whose main activity was being a 
student were satisfied (table not shown). 


Levels of satisfaction were closely associated with one’s 
educational attainment. Indeed, 96% of those with graduate 
degrees were satisfied with their education, as were just 


i 
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TEXT TABLE E 


Population 15 years of age and over who were enrolled in a postsecondary institution by field of study 
and sex, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Current postsecondary field of study 


Agriculture/ Engineering/ ‘ 
biological applied sciences/ Bagh aioe Mathematical/ Other Not atared 
Sex sciences/ technologies/ fontncicdins physical sciences specializations gL Stale 
technologies trades 9 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Both sexes 92 S 297 15 119 6 111 6 61 3 _ _ 

Male 34 4 248 27 _ — 79 9 29 3 _ —_ 
Female 58 6 49 5 105 10 32 3 32 3 — —_ 


General Social Survey, 1989 


TEXT TABLE F 


Population 15 years of age and over who planned to study at a postsecondary institution by future 
postsecondary field of study and sex, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Future postsecondary field of study 


Agriculture/ Engineering/ F 
biological applied sciences/ See bcctcuaane Mathematical/ Other Notstated 
Say sciences/ technologies/ fachnoloaias physical sciences specializations 
technologies trades 9 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both sexes 112 3 595 alg, 290 8 195 6 95 3 222 6 
Male 46 3 502 30 42 2 126 7 36 2 100 6 
Female 65 4 93 5 248 14 69 4 59 3 121 7 

General Social Survey, 1989 
over 90% of those with undergraduate degrees (Figure E). 2.5 DISCUSSION 

However, only six in ten individuals with less than a high 

school diploma were satisfied with their education. This chapter documents important continuities and changes 

Admittedly, this is a very general evaluation of the education in educational patterns. The findings all point in the direction 

Canadians had received. The next chapter probes this issue of greater development of Canada’s human resources. The 

more deeply by investigating the fit between employment emphasis has been on the rising level of education in the 

and education. population, especially at the postsecondary level. 
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FIGURE E 


Population 15 years of age and over by satisfaction with educational attainment and 


highest level of education attained, Canada, 1989 


Educational attainment 
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Graduate degree(1) 96% 


Undergraduate degree(2) 


High school diploma 


Less than high school diploma 


Total 


% satisfied with education 


General Social Survey, 1989 


(1) Includes masters or earned doctorate. 

(2) Includes bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher's college. 

(3) Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or nursing school. 

(4) Includes diploma or certificate from trade, technical or vocational school, or business college. 


This focus is notmeant to down-play problems surrounding 
low educational attainment, such as those faced by high 
school drop-outs or the growing concern about basic 
literacy skills.“* Employment, education and retirement 
remain largely age-specific phenomena. However, the 
relationship between employment and education clearly is 
being transformed. In particular, baby boomers are at the 
forefront of a trend that undoubtedly will see increasing 
numbers of Canadians over the age of 25 returning to 
obtain postsecondary education. 


What this means is that Canadians were acquiring higher 
levels of education than previously, and doing so over a 
longer phase of life. By 1989, educational attainment had 
risen to the point where about 14% of adult Canadians had 
a university degree and another 19% had a postsecondary 
diploma or certificate. 


The level of education was even higher among the baby- 
boom cohort. And this age group was also actively pursuing 
additional education, making up almost half of all 
postsecondary enrollments. Also indicative of the changing 
character of participation in higher education was the fact 
that individuals whose main activity was in the labour 
force comprised a majority of enrollments. 


Canadians’ commitment to the value of higher education 
was readily apparent in their future educational plans. One 
in four planned to embark upon further education or 
training by 1994. Thus, despite being relatively satisfied 
with their education, more Canadians were banking on 
achieving their career objectives by returning to school. 
This increasingly prominent connection between one’s 
job and education is the subject of the next chapter. 
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TABLE 1 
Population 15 years of age and over by educational attainment, province and sex, 
Canada, 1989 


Total population Educational attainment 
1 Undergraduate Community college 
Graduate degree degree2 diploma3 
Province and sex 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Canada 

Both sexes 20,248 100 736 4 2,096 10 1,477 7 

Male 9,903 100 509 5 1,034 10 553 6 

Female 10,345 100 227 2 1,062 10 925 9 
Newfoundland 

Both sexes 427 100 — —_ 33 8 —_ _ 

Male 211 100 _ _ _ _— I a= 

Female 216 100 _ _— — = == a 
Prince Edward Island 

Both sexes 98 100 _— _ — _— = a 

Male 48 100 — _ _ —— — = 

Female 50 100 _ _ _ — == = 
Nova Scotia 

Both sexes 690 100 33 5 78 Ul 31 4 

Male 336 100 — “+ 36 11 _ —_ 

Female 354 100 — — 41 12 — — 
New Brunswick 

Both sexes 551 100 — —_ 37 7 41 7 

Male 269 100 — — _ _— _— _ 

Female 282 100 _ — oo — 27 9 
Quebec 

Both sexes §,231 100 174 3 489 9 501 10 

Male 2,538 100 123 5 246 10 173 7, 

Female 2,694 100 51 2 244 9 328 12 
Ontario 

Both sexes 7,469 100 335 4 883 12 630 8 

Male 3,646 100 237 6 421 12 283 8 

Female 3,823 100 99 3 463 12 347 9 
Manitoba 

Both sexes 829 100 — — 84 10 60 7 

Male 404 100 — — 42 10 25 6 

Female 425 100 — — 42 10 34 8 
Saskatchewan 

Both sexes 749 100 —_ — 73 10 33 4 

Male 372 100 _ _ 36 10 — 

Female 377 100 — _— 37 10 30 8 
Alberta 

Both sexes 1,823 100 45 2 180 10 74 4, 

Male 909 100 _— —_ 102 ah oo — 

Female 914 100 — _ ie 8 59 6 
British Columbia 

Both sexes 2,381 100 101 4 231 10 94 4 

Male 1,170 100 73 6 ils 10 27 2 

Female 1,211 100 28 2 118 10 66 5 
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TABLE 1 
Population 15 years of age and over by educational attainment, province and sex, 
Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Educational attainment 


Trade or wanes High school Less than Otherd 
Province end aex diploma’ diploma high school 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Canada 
Both sexes 2,456 12 5,676 28 7,588 37 214 1 
Male 1,357 14 2,580 26 3,745 38 125 1 
Female 1,099 11 3,096 30 3,843 37 89 1 
Newfoundland 
Both sexes 82 19 81 19 192 45 te — 
Male 49 23 42 20 79 38 — — 
Female 33 15 40 18 113 §2 — oo 
Prince Edward Island 
Both sexes —_— — a —- 47 48 — — 
Male — —_ — — — — —— = 
Female — — —_ — — —- — — 
Nova Scotia 
Both sexes 111 16 183 19 299 43 — —_ 
Male 62 18 71 21 138 41 — — 
Female 49 14 62 18 161 46 — — 
New Brunswick 
Both sexes 67 12 149 27 239 43 — = 
Male 30 11 71 27 127 47 — os 
Female 37 13 Tl 27 112 40 — — 
Quebec 
Both sexes 457 9 a cte in| 25 2,261 43 — _— 
Male 278 u1 629 25 1,076 42 — —_ 
Female 179 if 702 26 1,185 44 — os 
Ontario 
Both sexes 778 10 2,210 30 2,545 34 86 1 
Male 444 12 932 26 1200 35 52 1 
Female 335 9 1,278 33 1,268 33 34 1 
Manitoba 
Both sexes 93 11 218 26 339 41 —_ — 
Male 44 11 98 24 ZA 43 — _ 
Female 49 12 121 28 163 38 — — 
Saskatchewan 
Both sexes 107 14 200 27 318 42 —_— — 
Male 45 12 111 30 163 44 — — 
Female 62 16 89 24 155 41 —_— _— 
Alberta 
Both sexes 364 20 547 30 594 33 — — 
Male 209 23 258 28 295 32 _ _ 
Female 155 iia 289 32 299 33 a — 
British Columbia 
Both sexes 380 16 784 33 753 32 35 1 
Male 187 16 355 30 391 33 — _ 
Female 193 16 429 35 362 30 — a 
General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes masters or earned doctorate. 
2 Includes bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher's college. 
3 Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or nursing school. 
é Includes diploma or certificate from trade, technical or vocational school, or business college. 


"Other” includes "No schooling”. 
"Not stated” category of educational attainment has been omitted from table but numbers are included in calculation of totals 
and percentages. 
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TABLE 2 
Population 15 years of age and over by educational attainment, age group and sex, 
Canada, 1989 


Total population Educational attainment 


Undergraduate Community college 


1 
Graduate degree degree diploma’ 


Age group and sex 


No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All age groups 


Both sexes 20,248 100 736 4 2,096 10 1,477 ih 

Male 9,903 100 509 5 1,034 10 553 6 

Female 10,345 100 227 2 1,062 10 925 9 
15-19 

Both sexes 1,860 100 —_ _— _ _ _— _ 

Male 951 100 —_ _— — —_ _ _ 

Female 909 100 — _— — — — _— 
20-24 

Both sexes 2,053 100 — —- 161 8 199 10 

Male 1,038 100 — — 79 8 73 74 

Female 1,015 100 _ — 83 8 126 12 
25-34 

Both sexes 4,667 100 184 4 645 14 564 12 

Male 2,317 100 129 6 351 eS 230 10 

Female 2,350 100 55 2 294 12 334 14 
35-44 

Both sexes 3,934 100 246 6 653 U7. 399 10 

Male 1,962 100 154 8 331 17. 136 7 

Female 1,972 100 92 5 322 16 263 13 
45-54 

Both sexes 2,695 100 153 6 282 10 137 5 

Male 1,342 100 118 9 119 9 iste) 4 

Female Westies 100 30 3 163 12 82 6 
55-64 

Both sexes 2,323 100 87 4 155 vA 103 4 

Male 1,136 100 69 6 69 6 38 3 

Female 1,187 100 — — 87 i 64 5 
65 + 

Both sexes 2,716 100 57 2 199 if 59 2 

Male S74 100 35 3 85 Tf — aoa 

Female 1,559 100 — — 114 if 44 3 
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TABLE 2 

Population 15 years of age and over by educational attainment, age group and sex, 

Canada, 1989 — concluded 

re a ee ee ee ee 
Educational attainment 


Trade or pedal High school Less than Otherd 
Age group and sex diploma’ diploma high school 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Both sexes 2,456 12 5,676 28 7,588 37 214 1 
Male 1,357 14 2,580 26 3,745 38 125 1 
Female 1,099 11 3,096 30 3,843 37 89 1 
15-19 
Both sexes _— —_ 486 26 1,346 72 _ —_ 
Male _ — 234 25 710 75 _ _ 
Female _ _— 253 28 637 70 _ — 
20-24 
Both sexes 250 12 1,001 49 420 20 — — 
Male 126 12 512 49 233 22 _ _— 
Female 123 12 489 48 187 18 — _ 
25-34 
Both sexes 661 14 1,668 36 913 20 31 1 
Male 379 16 719 31 496 21 — == 
Female 282 12 949 40 417 18 — _— 
35-44 
Both sexes 614 16 1,070 raA 921 23 30 1 
Male 355 18 487 25 481 25 — — 
Female 260 13 583 30 440 22 — — 
45-54 
Both sexes 371 14 556 P| 1,182 44 _ — 
Male 193 14 257 19 593 44 — — 
Female 177 13 299 22 589 44 _ — 
55-64 
Both sexes 322 14 434 19 1,171 50 oi 2 
Male 176 15 202 18 541 48 41 4 
Female 146 12 232 20 631 53 — — 
65 + 
Both sexes 231 8 460 17 1,633 60 72 3 
Male 125 11 169 15 691 60 37 3 
Female 105 7 291 19 942 60 35 2 
General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes masters or earned doctorate. 
2 includes bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher's college. 
3 Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or nursing school. 
Includes diploma or certificate from trade, technical or vocational school, or business college. 


"Other” includes "No schooling”. 
"Not stated” category of educational attainment has been omitted from table but numbers are included in calculation of totals 
and percentages. 
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TABLE 3 
Population 15 years of age and over by main activity 12 months before starting studies,' year started 
and sex, Canada, 1989 


Total : pe 
population Main activity 
Students Students 15 Not 
Year and sex Employed under 15 years of age Other Not stated apolt 
pplicable 
years of age and older 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Total 
Both sexes 20,248 100 3,179 16 9669 48 (Hersis} 6) 599 3 47 — 70 — 
Male 9,903 100 1,853 19 4,563 46 ST, ee 212 2 - — 480 — 
Female 10,345 100 eee 4G 5,106 49 3,466 34 387 4 330 — 27 — 
1949 or before 
Both sexes 5,107 100 190 4 3,970 78 Sis 17 73 1 - — - — 
Male 2,326 100 118 5 1,818 78 S5Snlo SH 2 - — - — 
Female 2,781 100 72 3 Pai) T/T §20 19 36 1 - — - — 
1950-1964 
Both sexes 3,263 100 370) At 1,724 538 At See 4. 50 2 - — - — 
Male 1,634 100 238 822 50 548 34 27 2 - — —- — 
Female 1,628 100 132 8 902 55 B67. So —- — - — —- — 
1965-1979 
Both sexes 5,995 100 1,061 18 2228) Sr 2,536 42 171 3 - — - — 
Male 3,048 100 689 23 1,069 35 1,234 40 56 2 - — - — 
Female 2,948 100 iA We 1,158 39 1,303 44 115 4 - — —- — 
1980-1989 
Both sexes §,424 100 oso §=«28 iene) 22s: 2,089 39 292 5 - — - — 
Male 2,709 100 799 29 775 = =—-29 1,047 39 89 3 -—- — —- — 
Female Patfrlis, 9K 0l0; Wael Tce 27/ 1,042 38 203 7 - — _- — 
Not stated 
Both sexes 389 100 26 i 237 {6 (0m a8 - — G2 ela - — 
Male 143 100 - — 19) 55 36 «25 - — - — - — 
Female 246 100 - — 158 64 33° «14 - — 2S ail - — 
Not applicable2 
Both sexes 70 100 _- — —_- — _- — - — - — 70 100 
Male 43 100 - — _- — _- — - — - — 43 100 
Female 27 100 - — —_-_ — - — - — - — 27 100 


SS 


1 General Social Survey, 1989 
For highest degree, diploma or certificate completed. 
Respondent had "No schooling”. 
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TABLE 4 
Population 15 years of age and over who had a postsecondary’ diploma or degree by main activity 
12 months before starting studies,? year started and sex, Canada, 1989 


Total population Main activity 


Students 15 


Students under Not stated/ 
Year and sex Employed 15 years of age rae Giger og eee. not applicable 
No. % No, % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Total 
Both sexes 6,765 100 2,184 32 377 6 3,790 56 388 6 26 — 
Male 3,452 100 1,318 38 221 6 1,770 51 140 4 — — 
Female 3,313 100 866 26 156 Sy ecio2n 61 248 YE — — 
1949 or before 
Both sexes 813 100 OT. IZA 133 16 489 60 BIS) Vi — ao 
Male 379 100 79 21 67 18 201 53 31 8 — — 
Female 434 100 57 13 66 15 287 66 — — —_ — 
1950-1964 
Both sexes 1,096 100 280 26 86 8 684 62 42 4 — — 
Male 565 100 WATE 31 45 8 321 ov, — — — _ 
Female 531 100 103 19 41 8 363 68 _ —_— — — 
1965-1979 
Both sexes 2,831 100 866 31 119 4 1,718 61 128 5 — —_ 
Male 1,541 100 580 38 82 5 836 54 43 3 — _ 
Female 1,290 100 285 22 37 3 882 68 85 7 — _ 
1980-1989 
Both sexes 1,950 100 884 45 31 2 874 45 160 8 — _ 
Male 936 100 472 50 —— -— 398 42 44 5 —_ _— 
Female 1,014 100 412 41 — — 476 47 iti, if! — — 
Not stated 
Both sexes 76 100 _— — = = — = = f=. aa = 
Male 31 100 _ a —_ —_— — _ _ _ _— _ 
Female 44 100 — — _ _ —_ — = = == = 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes a masters or earned doctorate, bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher’s college, 
a diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or nursing school, or a diploma or certificate from trade, technical or 
vocational school, or business college. 
For highest degree, diploma or certificate completed. 
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TABLE 5 
Population 15 years of age and over who were enrolled in a postsecondary institution by educational 
program, sex and age group, Canada, 1989 


Total enrolled Educational program 


population 
Sex and age group Graduate igh shaper Community 2 proce) Other 
degree degree college diploma diploma4 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both sexes 
Total 1,935 100 176 9 791 41 484 25 374 19 111 6 
15-24 904 100 40 4 403 45 266 29 174 19 _ _ 
25-34 624 100 80 13 223 36 146 23 115 18 61 10 
35-44 298 100 35 12 wl 37 62 21 68 23 _ _— 
45+ 109 100 _— — 54 50 _ _ _ _— _ _— 

Male 
Total 920 100 84 9 346 38 232 25 204 22 55 6 
15-24 462 100 _ _ 194 42 141 30 96 21 _ _ 
25-34 333 100 49 15 131 39 60 18 66 20 28 8 
35-44 97 100 _ — _ _ 30 31 35 36 _— _ 
45+ 27 100 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — _ _ 

Female 
Total 1,016 100 92 9 446 44 252 25 170 17 56 6 
15-24 442 100 _ — 209 47 126 28 78 18 _ _ 
25-34 291 100 31 1 92 32 86 30 49 17 33 UL 
35-44 202 100 27 14 98 49 32 16 33 16 _ _ 
45+ 81 100 —_ — 46 57 — — — _ — — 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes masters or earned doctorate. 

Includes bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher's college. 

Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or nursing school. 

Includes diploma or certificate from trade, technical or vocational school, or business college. 
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Population 15 years of age and over by plans for further education in the next five years, main activity 
and sex, Canada, 1989 


Total population Plans for further education 


Yes No Don’t know Not stated 
Main activity and sex Post- Other 
secondary 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Total 

Both sexes 20,248 100 3,475 ie 1471 i 12,744 (seh 4 teks is = — 

Male 9,903 100 31,684 17 692 7 6,396 Coe inizo 11 — _ 

Female 10,345 100 1,791 17 779 8 6,348 61 1,407 14 — — 
Employed 

Both sexes WW 1007 2172 18 987 8 7,205 59 ~=1,780 15 — ~e 

Male 6,726 100 1075 16 509 8 4,269 63 872 13 oo —_ 

Female 5,428 100 1,097 20 479 9 2,936 54 908 its _- — 
Looking for work 

Both sexes 1,112 100 385 35 152 14 380 34 195 18 — — 

Male 600 100 225 37 67 11 227 38 81 14 — —_— 

Female S12 100 160 31 85 17 153 30 114 22 — —_ 
Students 

Both sexes 1,178 100 650 55 138 2 266 23 124 11 — — 

Male 569 100 299 52 77 14 122 21 72 13 — _ 

Female 609 100 351 58 61 10 144 24 53 9 — —_— 
Keeping house 

Both sexes 2,550 100 122 S 124 5 2,042 80 258 10 _ _ 

Male 35 100 — — — _— 31 91 _ —_ _ — 

Female 2,516 100 121 5 124 5 2,011 80 256 10 _ _ 
Retired 

Both sexes 2,305 100 —_ — _— —_ 2,230 97 51 2 _ _ 

Male 1,362 100 _— _ _ _ 1,325 97 25 2 — — 

Female 942 100 _ —_— _ _ 905 96 26 3 _— _— 
Other 

Both sexes 321 100 46 14 _ — 235 73 32 10 — — 

Male 201 100 29 14 _ — 155 77 — —_ — — 

Female 120 100 —_ —_ —_~ — 81 67 — — _— — 
Normally works 

Both sexes §85 100 93 16 47 8 358 61 88 15 — — 

Male 379 100 §3 14 28 7 244 64 53 14 — — 

Female 206 100 40 19 — a= 114 55 34 17 — — 
Not stated 

Both sexes 42 100 = _— — — 28 66 oo _ —_ —_ 

Male 31 100 — _ — = = — = = — = 

Female — — _ _ — ss: = oo — — =— = 


General Social Survey, 1989 
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CHAPTER 3 


DEVELOPING HUMAN RESOURCES: 
THE LINKS BETWEEN EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


This chapter investigates issues of human resource development and utilization in the 
employed work force. The central focus is on the relationship between workers’ educational 
attainment and educational requirements of their jobs. 


3.1 HIGHLIGHTS 


18% of individuals employed at the time of the 1989 
General Social Survey had a university degree, while 
57% had a high school diploma or less as their highest 
level of education. 


1.7 million, or 14% of those employed, were enrolled 
in an educational program leading to a degree, diploma 
or certificate. 


About half of the employed who were enrolled in an 
educational program chose their field of study either to 
improve their present career or to change careers, while 
20% made the choice because of an interest in the 
subject. 


After graduating from their present program of study, 
32% of the employed were planning further education. 


In 1989, 3.2 million, or 26% of the employed, planned 
to begin an educational program leading to a degree, 
diploma or certificate in the next five years. 


Based on workers’ reports of qualifications typically 
required in their occupation, few jobs required less than 
a high school diploma, 20% required a postsecondary 
diploma and 18% required a university degree. 


Substantial numbers of workers were in jobs requiring 
less than their level of education. For example, 21% of 
individuals with postsecondary diplomas were in jobs 
requiring a high school diploma. 
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© 36% of the employed were in jobs closely related to 
their education, while 43% reported no relationship in 
this regard. 


@ 23% of the employed felt overqualified for their jobs. 


© 89% of those employed were satisfied with their jobs. 
However, job satisfaction was considerably lower 
among workers who felt overqualified for their job. 


3.2 INTRODUCTION 


Whatis the connection between an individual’s education 
and job requirements? To what extent do workers actually 
use their education on the job? Who among the employed 
plan to upgrade their education or acquire credentials ina 
different field? How is the utilization of education on the 
job related to a person’s overall work experience, in 
particular their job satisfaction? These questions probe the 
extent to which Canada’s human resources are being used 
to their potential in the labour market. In order to address 
these questions, this chapter will focus on three key issues: 
underemployment, the quality of individuals’ working 
lives and the development of untapped human resources. 


3.3 METHODS 


The main focus in this chapter is on those individuals who, 
at the time of the 1989 GSS, reported that their main 
activity was working at a job or business. The term 
“employed” is used as a convenient way of referring to this 
group. However, self-employed individuals were also 
included among those whose main activity was working at 
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a job or business. Respondents were asked if they were “an 
employee working for someone else or self-employed”. 
Those designating themselves as self-employed were then 
asked if they had any employees. Using this finer 
breakdown, 85% were found to be employees, 7% were 
self-employed with no employees, 7% were employers in 
their own right and 1% did not identify their labour market 
situation using one of these three categories.'* 


Chapter 2 documents that adult Canadians were 
increasingly returning for more education, while at the 
same time, remained in the employed labour force. 
Similarly, almost four in ten of the 15-24-year-olds whose 
main activity at the time of the survey was working ata job 
or business stated later in the questionnaire that they were 
currently enrolled in an educational program and had 
taken courses in the past year.? 


In other words, the 1989 GSS question on main activity 
during the week prior to the survey did not capture discrete 
statuses, especially when it came to education and work. 
However, any comparisons in this report between the 
employed and students were based on mutually exclusive 
categories, as defined by the GSS question on main 
activity. That is, individuals who reported “student” as 
their main activity were excluded from the employed 
category. 


The standard Statistics Canada question, “What kind of 
work do you do?”, was how the 1989 GSS determined a 
respondent’s occupation. Information from this question 
was used to assign an occupational code* which is used 
throughout this report as the basis of a 13-category 
occupational classification: 


- managerial and administrative (1111-1179); 
- science and engineering (2111-2189); 

- social sciences (2311-2399, 2511-2519); 

- teaching (2711-2799); 

- medicine and health (3111-3169); 

- artistic and literary (3311-3379); 

- clerical (4110-4199); 

- sales (5130-5199); 

- service (6111-6199); 

- primary (7113-7719); 

- manufacturing and processing (8110-8599); 
- construction and transportation (8710-9199); and 
- other occupations (9310-9919). 


On occasion, data presentation was simplified by 
combining occupations into three broad categories: 
1) managerial and professional (managerial and 
administrative, science and engineering, social sciences, 
teaching, medicine and health, artistic and literary); 
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2) clerical, sales and service; and 3) blue-collar (primary, 
manufacturing and processing, and construction and 
transportation). 


Individuals enrolled at the time of the survey in an 
educational program leading toward a university degree or 
postsecondary diploma or certificate were asked the main 
reason they chose their particular field of study. Possible 
responses were: prepare for a first career; change careers; 
improve present career; improve earnings; because of an 
interest in the subject; and for some other reason. 


A prominent theme in this chapter is the fit between a 
person’s education and the demands of their job. A 
sequence of three questions in the 1989 GSS investigated 
this relationship. First, employed respondents were asked 
“How closely is your job related to your education: closely 
related; somewhat related; or not related at all?” Second, 
employed respondents were asked “Whatlevel of education 
is normally required for people who do your type of 
work?” Response categories were the same as those used 
to determine an individual’s highest level of educational 
attainment (described in Chapter 2). Third, employed 
respondents were asked to answer yes or no to this question: 
“Considering your experience, education and training, do 
you feel that you are overqualified for your job?” This 
measures subjective underemployment.** 


Finally, this chapter briefly examines how the fit between 
an individual’s education and their job requirements 
affected job satisfaction. Job satisfaction was measured on 
the following scale: very satisfied; somewhat satisfied; 
somewhat dissatisfied; very dissatisfied; and no opinion. 
Very few respondents (1% of the employed) had no 
opinion on this matter. 


3.4 RESULTS 


3.4.1 Educational attainment among the employed 


Table 7 sketches out the highest level of education attained 
by individuals whose main activity was working at a job 
or business. In terms of university credentials, 5% had 
earned a graduate degree and another 13% had 
undergraduate degrees. In other words, 18% of the 
employed had a university degree. This was considerably 
higher than the figure of 14% for the population aged 15 
and over. In addition, almost one in four employed 
individuals had earned a postsecondary diploma. 


However, for over half (57%) of the employed, their 
highest level of education was a high school diploma or 
less. That 27% had not achieved high school graduation 
raises serious concerns about their skill levels and ability 
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to contribute at their full potential. It is estimated that half 
of all occupations now entail the creation and use of data 
and knowledge, and that information-based jobs will 
increase as the service sector develops.’ Individuals with 
no formal qualifications, most already in marginal labour 
market positions, will face even greater disadvantages in 
future. 


Table 7 shows the highest levels of education attained by 
the currently employed within each occupational category. 
Three occupations stand outas having had high proportions 
of individuals with masters or doctorate degrees: social 
sciences (32%), teaching (21%), and medicine and health 
(17%). Teaching was the occupation with the largest 
proportion of individuals having had an undergraduate 
degree as their highest level of education (55%), followed 
by artistic and literary occupations (35%) and social 
sciences (31%). Science and engineering occupations, as 
well as managerial and administrative occupations, had 
24% and 22%, respectively, of individuals with 
undergraduate degrees. 


TEXT TABLE G 


= §0 


Regarding postsecondary diplomas and certificates, health 
and medicine occupations had the highest proportion 
(40%) of individuals reporting a community college, 
CEGEP or nursing diploma or certificate as their highest 
level of education. Individuals with a diploma or certificate 
from a trade, technical or vocational school or business 
college were more likely to be employed in manufacturing 
and processing or in construction and transportation (both 
at 21%). 


Clerical occupations had the largest proportion (45%) 
reporting a high school diploma as their highest level of 
education attained. Finally, 52% of workers in primary 
jobs, half of those employed in service occupations, and 
44% of individuals in manufacturing and processing 
reported having less than a high school diploma. 


Text Table G describes educational attainment of the 
employed by age group. Consistent with the findings for 
the adult population aged 15 and over in Chapter 2, 
workers in the 25-44 age group — the baby boomers — had 


Employed population 15 years of age and over by educational attainment and age group, 


Canada, 1989 


eV—___eee_—————) Ooo 


Total employed 
population 


Educational attainment 


—_—ee_ ere eee eee 


Age group 
No. % 


Graduate degree! 


Undergraduate 
degree 


Community college 
diploma? 


% No. % No. % 


—_——————————— 


All age groups 12,155 100 
15-19 788 100 
20-24 1,353 100 
25-44 6,682 100 
45-54 2,013 100 
55 + 1,318 100 
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(Numbers in thousands) 


5 1,595 13 1,188 10 
— 113 8 171 13 
6 1,152 17 821 12 
7 234 12 121 6 
8 97 7 68 5 
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the highest overall levels of educational attainment. It 
should also be noted that baby boomers comprised 55% of 
the employed. Almost one in four (23%) of this age cohort 
had a university degree, compared with just over 17% of 
those individuals aged 45 and over. A larger proportion of 
employed individuals under the age of 25 were still in the 
process of acquiring postsecondary credentials, hence 
their lower overall educational attainment. 


3.4.2 Enrollment among the employed 


Just over 1.7 million individuals, or 14% of the employed, 
were studying for a university degree, postsecondary 
diploma or certificate, or high school diploma (Table 8). 
Proportionally more females (16%) than males (12%) 
were pursuing further education. When broken down by 
occupation, one in four service workers and about one in 
five teachers and sales workers were found to be enrolled. 
In service and sales occupations, males had slightly higher 
enrollment rates than females, while the reverse was true 
in teaching. 


TEXT TABLE G 


25%. 


Figure F documents differences across age groups. The 
first pertinent observation was that more than two-thirds of 
teenagers, whose main activity was working at a job or 
business, were enrolled in an educational program leading 
toward a degree, diploma or certificate. One in four of the 
employed aged 20-24 were enrolled, compared with 11% 
of baby boomers and 3% of individuals aged 45 and over. 


As might be expected, the type of program varied by age 
group. Eightin ten enrolled 15-19-year-olds were studying 
for a high school diploma, while 15% were seeking a 
diploma or certificate from a community college, trade, 
technical or vocational school or business college (Text 
Table H). In the 20-24 age group, just over half of 
enrollments were in university degree programs, with 
another 37% in postsecondary diploma programs. In 
comparison, relatively more employed baby boomers 
were enrolled in postsecondary diploma programs and in 
“other programs”. There were too few workers aged 45 and 
over to allow an accurate analysis of their enrollment 
patterns. 


Employed population 15 years of age and over by educational attainment and age group, 


Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Trade or technical 


Educational attainment 


Less than 


High school 5 
Age group diploma diploma high school pee 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

All age groups 1,686 14 3,672 30 3,260 27 101 1 
15-19 _ _ 249 32 526 67 — _— 
20-24 186 14 616 46 252 19 — _ 
25-44 1,027 15 2,071 31 1,163 17 49 1 
45-54 266 13 451 7x3 781 39 _— _ 
55 + 200 15 285 22 537 41 29 2 

General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes masters or earned doctorate. 
2 Includes bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher's college. 
3 includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or nursing school. 
es Includes diploma or certificate from trade, technical or vocational school, or business college. 


"Other” includes "No schooling”. 


"Not stated” category of educational attainment has been omitted from table but numbers are included 


in calculation of totals and percentages. 
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FIGURE F 
Employed population 15 years of age and over who were enrolled in an educational 
program(1) by age group, Canada, 1989 


% enrolled 


15 and over 15-19 20 - 24 25 - 44 45 and over 


Age group 


General Social Survey, 1989 


(1) Includes those employees who were working towards a degree, diploma or certificate. 
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Employed population 15 years of age and over who were enrolled by educational program and age 
group, Canada, 1989 
eee 


TONE ape Educational program 


population 
i ——_ nn Eee eee 
University Postsecondary High school 
Age group degree! diploma2 diploma Sy eases 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All age groups 1,704 100 581 34 524 31 495 29 96 6 = = 
15-19 533 100 _— _ 81 15 428 80 = = = = 
20-24 347 100 Ue 51 129 37 27 8 = = = = 
25-44 740 100 329 44 296 40 36 5 72 10 = = 
45 + 83 100 54 64 —= aS = — — = a = 


General Social Survey, 1989 
Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelor, undergraduate degree or teacher's college. 
Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school, 
or business college. 
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There are two additional points worth making about 
enrollment patterns among the employed. First, 88% of 
those enrolled in an educational program in 1989 had taken 
courses during the 12 months prior to the survey (table not 
shown). This level of educational activity was slightly 
higher among females than males (90% versus 86%). 
Second, 53% of those enrolled, who took courses in their 
program during the 12 months prior to the survey, reported 
full-time student status. There was a significant gender 
difference in this regard, with 60% of males and 46% of 
females who had reported full-time student status. 


This latter finding seems incongruous with the fact that the 
same individuals reported their main activity at the time of 
the 1989 GSS was working at a job or business. To resolve 
this issue, more information is needed about these 
educational programs, especially how full-time student 
status is defined. Furthermore, it would be useful to know 
thesalience of employment to an individual's self-identity, 
even though she or he may be devoting a considerable time 
to education. Such details were not available in the 1989 
GSS. 


Finally, the types of educational programs being pursued 
by individuals in specific occupations were examined. The 
majority of workers in managerial and administration, 
teaching, and health and medicine occupations who were 
enrolled in an educational program were seeking university 
degrees. However, more than half of enrollments among 
workers in manufacturing and processing and construction 
and transportation jobs were in postsecondary diploma or 
certificate programs. In sales and service occupations, 
enrollments were concentrated in high school diploma 
programs (table not shown). 


3.4.3 Main reason for field of study and 
postgraduation plans 


Figure G examines the main reason for choice of program 
by comparing students and the employed (both defined in 
terms of main activity at the time of the 1989 GSS). As 
expected, the majority of students were preparing for their 
initial career, although 23% of the employed also cited this 
reason. A small proportion in either group were studying 
so they could change careers. However, the fact that 14% 
of the employed studying for a degree or diploma were 
intending to switch careers provides evidence of the sort 
of adaptability some labour market policy analysts are 
calling for in response to economic restructuring.’ 


In contrast, over one-third of the employed group chose 
their field of study in order to improve their existing career. 
Few based their decision mainly on a desire to improve 
their earnings. Despite the emphasis most of the employed 


a She 


placed on job-related reasons, one in five still chose their 
specialization mainly because of an interest in the subject. 
Of course, this reason does not preclude these individuals 
from also wanting career benefits from their education. 


Related to the reason for entering a particular program was 
an individual’s plans after graduation. Thirty-two percent 
of the employed were planning further education and 
approximately 31% intended to enter a new job (table not 
shown). Females, compared to males, were somewhat 
more likely to report either of these plans. Over one- 
quarter of both sexes would continue working at the same 
job. Very few (10% of males and 7% of females) did not 
have specific plans. 


3.4.4 Plans for further education or training 


Considering that over 1.7 million employed individuals 
were actively pursing a degree or diploma, it might also be 
expected that large numbers of those people will make 
plans to begin an educational program during the next five 
years. In fact, 3.2 million individuals, representing just 
over one-quarter of the employed, had such plans (Table9). 


Table 9 establishes that sales (35%) and service (34%) 
occupations had the highest proportions of workers with 
educational plans in the next five years, followed by 
clerical occupations (31%). Blue-collar workers were 
least likely to have further educational plans. Even so, 
almost one in five intended to upgrade their education. 
Individuals in managerial and administrative, medicine 
and health, and artistic and literary occupations were also 
below the labour force average in terms of educational 
plans. This was mainly due to the already high level of 
educational attainment among these workers. 


While almost identical numbers of males and females 
among the employed planned to start an educational 
program, proportionally more females (29%) than males 
(24%) reported such plans. Substantial gender differences 
existed within several occupations. For example, 37% of 
females compared with 22% of males in the social sciences 
planned to further their education. Differences, almost as 
large, could also be found in management and 
administration, teaching, and medicine and health 
occupations. In sales and service occupations, more males 
than females had these plans. 


Above all, what deserves further investigation is why 
relatively high proportions of individuals employed in 
clerical, sales and service jobs intend to obtain further 
education or training.’ These jobs are often associated 
with undesirable working conditions, low pay and very 
limited career opportunities — so-called bad jobs.'°”* 
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FIGURE G 


Population 15 years of age and over who were employed and enrolled in an educational 
program(1) or were students(2) by main reason for field of study, Canada, 1989 


Main reason 


To prepare for first career 


To change careers 


To improve career 


To improve earnings 


Percent(3) 


Employed 


1 Students 


Total 


General Social Survey, 1989 


(1) Includes those employees who were working towards a degree, diploma or certificate. Does not include those who were 


enrolled and working towards an elementary or high school diploma. 


(2) Does not include those students who were enrolled and working towards an elementary or high school diploma. 
(3) "For some other reason" and "Not stated" are included in calculation of percentages, but not shown. 


Assuming that this designation is largely accurate, what 
Canadians may be witnessing is a desire by one-third or 
more of individuals employed in clerical, sales and service 
occupations to improve their prospects either by switching 
employers, jobs or careers. Perhaps these workers view 
increasing their human capital through additional education 
as the means to this end. There is a possible demographic 
explanation for why this same phenomenon is not 
encountered in blue-collar occupations, many of which are 
also low-status and dead-end. Blue-collar workers tend to 
be male and older, with lower educational attainment than 
younger and typically female workers in clerical, sales or 
service jobs. Furthermore, the relatively high pay in a 
number of blue-collar jobs may also contribute to the lack 
of educational plans. 
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Towhatextent does job dissatisfaction, a mismatch between 
one’s job and education, or being overqualified for one’s 
job influence plans for further education? Do these 
conditions encourage workers to further develop their 
human capital as a route to something better? Figure H 
briefly examines these issues. Being satisfied or dissatisfied 
with one’s job appeared to have a direct impact on 
educational plans, with dissatisfied employees more likely 
to have reportedsuch plans. Similarly, feeling overqualified 
was a strong inducement to upgrade one’s education as a 
way of getting a better job. However, the relationship 
between education and employment had little effect, that 
is, having a job that was related to one’s education only 
slightly increased the chances of planning to pursue more 
education. Clearly, more thorough investigation of how 
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FIGURE H 
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Employed population 15 years of age and over who were planning further education in the 
next five years by selected job characteristics, Canada, 1989 


Job was closely related to education [222538 
Job not related to education |: 
Overqualified for job 


Not overqualified for job 


% planning further education 


job content and working conditions influence educational 
plans is needed. 


3.4.5 Educational requirements of jobs 


What level of education is required in different jobs? This 
question is crucial to understanding the match between a 
worker’s educational credentials and the requirements of 
her or his job. Table 10 reports workers’ assessments of the 
level of education normally required for people in their 
type of job. 


Overall, the vast majority knew what qualifications were 
required in their line of work. One in five of those 
employed claimed that no qualifications were required. A 
slightly larger proportion (24%) were in jobs requiring a 
high school diploma. Fewer than one in ten jobs required 
less than a high school diploma. But some of the jobs in 
which qualifications were not specified may, ineffect, also 
fall into this category. According to the individuals 
performing them, one in five jobs required a postsecondary 
diploma, 18% required a university degree and only 4% 
stated that some postsecondary education was required. 
Employers apparently value a degree, a diploma or some 
other completed credential in the recruitment process. 


General Social Survey, 1989 


In Table 10, occupations can be sorted into two categories: 
ones demanding postsecondary or university credentials 
and those requiring a high school diploma or less. Falling 
into the former category were social science and teaching 
jobs, the large majority of which required a university 
degree. Over 40% of science and engineering occupations 
and one-third of jobs in management and administration 
also required a university degree. The occupations in 
which a postsecondary diploma was most necessary were 
medicine and health (49%) and science and engineering 
(34%). Falling into the second category — high school 
diploma or less, or no qualifications required — were 
primary, construction and transportation, and sales and 
service jobs. 


It is noteworthy that few clerical, sales or service jobs 
needed a university degree and only about 10% of sales and 
service jobs required a postsecondary diploma. These 
relatively low educational requirements amplify the earlier 
discussion of the underemployment problem in these 
white-collar occupations. 


Together, clerical, sales and service occupations comprised 
36% of the individuals working at a job or business. 
Moreover, these three occupations have played a central 
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role in service sector growth. This raises concerns about 
the level of skill requirements in the service economy." 


To pursue this issue, the relationship between the 
educational credentials of the employed and the level of 
education required to do their jobs needs to be examined. 
According to Text Table I, 71% of workers with university 
degrees were in jobs requiring this credential. Moving 
down the credential ladder, individuals were found to be 
performing jobs which formally require higher levels of 
education than they have obtained. 


A number of factors are operating here. For example, the 


gradual raising of entry-level requirements by employers 
for some jobs makes older workers appear less 
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qualified in comparison with younger, recently recruited 
workers. This process is known as credentialism.'> Thus, 
about 8% of the employed with postsecondary diplomas 
and 7% of those with high school diplomas were employed 
in jobs which normally required a university degree. 


A greater concern, however, is the substantial number of 
individuals with either postsecondary degrees or diplomas 
orhigh school diplomas who were working at jobs requiring 
less than their level of education. For instance, one in five 
employed individuals with postsecondary diplomas were 
in jobs specifically requiring a high school diploma. 
Twenty-eight percent of high school graduates were 
performing jobs requiring less than a high school diploma 
or no specific qualifications at all. It is safe to assume that 


Employed population 15 years of age and over by level of education normally required for type of 
work performed, sex and educational attainment, Canada, 1989 
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Total employed 
population 


Required educational level 


“eee 


Sex and educational attainment 


University degree 1 


% 


Postsecondary Some High school 
diploma2 postsecondary diploma 
No. % No. % No % 


ee 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Both sexes 
Total 12,155 100 2,156 
University degree 2,248 100 1,603 
Postsecondary diploma2 2,874 100 235 
High school diploma 3,672 100 247 
Less than high school 3,260 100 64 
Other3 101 100 _ 
Not stated _ — — 

Male 
Total 6,726 100 1,363 
University degree! 1,332 100 983 
Postsecondary diploma2 1,529 100 167 
High school diploma 1,819 100 154 
Less than high school 1,982 100 52 
Other3 64 100 _ 
Not stated _ — —_ 

Female 
Total 5,428 100 794 
University degree! 916 100 620 
Postsecondary diploma2 1,345 100 68 
High school diploma 1,853 100 93 
Less than high school 1,278 100 _— 
Other3 36 100 — 
Not stated — — — 
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jobs which required no qualifications were low-skilled, 
given that they accounted for 42% of the employed who 
had less than a high school diploma. 


3.4.6 How closely related are jobs to workers’ 
education? 


Approaching the question of how effectively human 
capital is being utilized in the labour market from a 
different angle, responses to the question “How closely is 
your job related to your education?” were examined. 
Table 11 breaks down answers to this question by the 
educational attainment of currently employed individuals. 


Individuals reporting that their job was closely related to 
their education tended to have either university degrees or 
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postsecondary diplomas or certificates. The largest cluster 
of the employed whose jobs were somewhat related to their 
education had high school diplomas. Those reporting that 
their job was not at all related to their education were most 
likely to have less than a high school diploma. Generally, 
the higher an employee’s education level the greater their 
chances of actually using this education on the job. 


In the work force, 36% of the employed had jobs which 
were closely related to their education (Table 11). For 
about one in five, their jobs were somewhat related to their 
education, while 43% reported no relationship in this 
regard. Females were somewhat more likely than males to 
be working in jobs closely related to their education. 
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Sex and educational attainment Less than high school 


No. % 
Both sexes 
Total 1,079 9 
University degree1 41 2 
Postsecondary diploma? 132 5 
High school diploma 306 8 
Less than high school 594 18 
OtherS _ — 
Not stated _ _ 
Male 
Total 669 10 
University degree! 27 2 
Postsecondary diploma2 81 5 
High school diploma 184 10 
Less than high school 373 19 
Other3 — _ 
Not stated — _ 
Female 
Total 410 8 
University degree! — —_ 
Postsecondary diploma2 51 4 
High school diploma 122 if 
Less than high school 221 il? 
Other3 — ~~ 
Not stated _ — 


Required educational level 


No qualifications Don’t know/ 
specified Ciben not stated 
No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

2,500 21 244 2 387 3 
86 4 53 2 30 1 
293 10 36 1 76 3 
724 20 65 2 156 4 
1,373 42 67 2 126 4 
1,330 20 129 2 164 2 
43 3 35 3 — — 
150 10 a oo — — 
357 20 28 2 74 4 
768 39 35 2 49 2 
1,170 22 115 2 223 4 
43 5 — —_— — — 
142 11 Se = S2 4 
367 20 Sir, 2 82 4 
605 47 33 3 76 6 


General Social Survey, 1989 


1 Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelor, undergraduate degree or teacher’s college. 
Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school, or business 


college. 
“Other” includes "No schooling”. 
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Because apprenticeships provide very specific job-related 
training, does this result in a closer fit between job 
requirements and education in the labour market? Among 
individuals with apprenticeship certification, 45% claimed 
that their job was closely related to their education, 
compared with 34% in the rest of the employed work force 
(table not shown). This pattern was reversed in the “not at 
all” response category. However, gender differences were 
quite pronounced. Males with apprenticeship training, 
more than females, had jobs that were closely tied to their 
education. 


3.4.7 Overqualification 


Feeling overqualified for a job is a form of 
underemployment. Essentially, when workers’ 
knowledge and abilities are not being fully tapped, 
this signifies the inadequate use of the nation’s human 
resources. Almost one in four (23%) of the employed felt 
that they were overqualified for their job (Table 12). This 
perception was somewhat more widespread among 
employed females than among their male counterparts. 


Table 12 investigates overqualification by level of 
education. The proportion of those feeling overqualified 
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was remarkably constant across levels of education. 
Among males, those with a high school diploma were 
most likely to feel overqualified (26%). Among females, 
those with graduate degrees and high school diplomas 
reported the highest level of overqualification (30% and 
28%, respectively). 


Figure I summarizes the extent of overqualification in 
three major occupational categories. Over one-third of 
males and 30% of females in clerical, sales and service 
jobs felt overqualified. Male managers and professionals 
(12%) were least likely to be overqualified, compared with 
about 18% among females. Gender differences in blue- 
collar occupations were less evident, with close to 26% of 
females and 22% of males feeling overqualified. 


A more detailed occupational breakdown of perceived 
overqualification is given in Table 13. The percentage of 
the employed who felt overqualified was lowest in teaching. 
Conversely, 35% of workers in service jobs and 30% in 
clerical and sales jobs felt overqualified — more than in 
any other occupation. Again, this illuminates the earlier 
discussion of why these occupations had the greatest 
proportion of individuals planning further education. 
Ironically, many individuals possessing higher credentials 
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than required for their particular job believed that they 
must obtain even more education to compete effectively 
for a better job. 


Figure J explores the relationship between an individual’s 
feeling of overqualification and the education required in 
their job. The most important finding is that perceived 
overqualification was highest in jobs requiring a high 
school diploma or less, or where no qualifications were 
specified by the employer. It was lowest in jobs requiring 
a postsecondary diploma or university degree. Only 12% 
of individuals in jobs which formally required a university 
degree reported feeling overqualified, as did 16% of 
employees in jobs which required a postsecondary diploma. 


3.4.8 Job satisfaction and the link between work and 
education 


How does the relationship between an individual’s 


educational attainment and education typically required to 
perform their job affect that person’s quality of working 
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life? One way of addressing this question is to use job 
satisfaction as a global measure of the quality of a person’s 
work experiences. 


The level of job satisfaction was very high for males (89%) 
and females (88%) alike (table not shown). Fully 89% of 
the employed claimed to be satisfied with their jobs. Only 
11% explicitly reported dissatisfaction and 1% had no 
opinion. A comparable national study, conducted in 1973, 
also found that 89% were satisfied with their jobs.'® This 
stability of job satisfaction over time certainly isremarkable. 
However, a thorough analysis of the complex determinants 
of variations in job satisfaction, and how these patterns 
may or may not change over time, falls beyond the scope 
of the 1989 GSS." 


More to the point, minor variations were found in job 
satisfaction based on how closely a respondent’s job and 
education were related. Among those in jobs unrelated to 
their education, 85% were satisfied with their work (table 
not shown). This compares with 94% satisfaction among 
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(1) Includes masters or earned doctorate, bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher's college. 
(2) Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school, 


or business college. 
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those individuals whose work was closely related to their 
education. Similarly, workers in jobs which required a 
higher level of education reported slightly higher job 
satisfaction. Hence, job satisfaction ranged from 81% for 
people in jobs requiring less than a high school diploma to 
93% for workers in jobs requiring a university degree. 
Females in jobs requiring the highest (university) and the 
lowest (less than high school) education levels had 
somewhat lower job satisfaction than male co-workers. 


Directly and indirectly, many other factors interacted with 
these indicators of the educational requirements of jobs. 
But there can be little doubt that feeling overqualified in 
one’s job significantly reduced job satisfaction 
(Figure K). While 93% of workers who did not feel 
overqualified reported satisfaction with their job, the 
level of satisfaction declined to 75% among workers 
who felt overqualified. 


3.5 DISCUSSION 


This chapter has used the 1989 GSS to explore issues of 
human capital development and utilization in the 
employed work force. The central theme has been the fit 
between levels of education possessed by workers and the 
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educational requirements of their jobs. Rapid changes in 
Canada’s industrial structure — particularly the 
development of a service economy and greater reliance on 
new information processing technologies — make human 
resources an urgent concern for the 1990s. 


High levels of educational attainment were found among 
the employed population. Eighteen percenthad a university 
degree and close to one-quarter had a postsecondary 
diploma. However, large numbers of the employed, 
comprising over one-quarter of those working at a job or 
business, had less than a high school diploma. These 
disparities in educational credentials raise questions about 
growing polarization in job demands and job rewards. 


In early 1989, over 1.7 million Canadians working at a job 
or business were currently studying for a degree, diploma 
or certificate. This recognition of the value of higher 
education was especially strong among baby boomers, 
particularly females. As a result of high educational 
participation in the 25-44 age cohort, combining 
employment and education was becoming a common 
pattern. Employer personnel policies could facilitate the 
acquisition of further education through, among other 
measures, flexible work schedules, supported educational 
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leaves and child care assistance for workers with 
young children."® 


Educational upgrading tended to be concentrated in 
lower-level white-collar occupations, mostly in clerical, 
sales and service jobs. Workers in these jobs not only had 
the highest levels of enrollment, they also were most likely 
to be planning further education in the next five years. This 
trend merits closer analysis. Where will highly educated 
clerical, sales and service workers — the majority of 
whom are female — find jobs which make better use of 
their credentials? This is an important question in 
light of mounting evidence that many of these 
service sector occupations tend to require low skills, 
provide few challenges, and offer meagre economic 
rewards. 


More generally, there are a number of ways in which job 
demands do not make use of workers’ education. The 
problem of over qualification, or underemployment, was 
especially evident in clerical, sales and service jobs. 
Workers whose education is underutilized felt considerably 
less satisfied with their jobs. Whether obtaining more 
education will help these individuals to find more 
challenging, skilled and satisfying work poses major 
human resource dilemmas. 
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TABLE 7 
Employed population 15 years of age and over by educational attainment, sex and occupation, 
Canada, 1989 


rr 


Total employed Educational attainment 


population 
——<—$<—<—— ee ee ee ee ee 
1 Undergraduate Community college 
Sex and occupation Graduatemevies degree2 diploma’ 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 


a A a he ed St ee eee eae 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Both sexes 
All occupations 12,155 100 653 5 1,595 13 1,188 10 
Managerial/administration 1,919 100 151 8 424 22 173 9 
Science/engineering 602 100 67 11 147 24 137 23 
Social science 338 100 107 32 104 31 47 14 
Teaching 681 100 140 21 371 55 40 6 
Medicine/health 638 100 108 17 76 12 259 40 
Artistic/literary 264 100 _ _ 92 35 — _— 
Clerical 1,975 100 _ — 136 7 186 9 
Sales 1,032 100 _ _ 97 9 89 9 
Service 1,394 100 — _ 46 3 67 5 
Primary 419 100 _ _ _ _— _ _ 
Manufacturing/processing 1,409 100 — — 46 3 65 5 
Construction/transportation 953 100 _ _— _ _ 40 4 
Other occupations 436 100 -— — — _ 34 8 
Not stated 94 100 _ _ _ _— _ _— 

Male 

All occupations 6,726 100 476 7/ 856 13 506 8 
Managerial/administration 1,243 100 113 9 307 25 88 if 
Science/engineering 478 100 51 11 124 26 97 20 
Social science 179 100 84 47 1S) 30 _— — 
Teaching 269 100 95 35 124 46 — _ 
Medicine/health 153 100 76 50 _ — — _ 
Artistic/literary 128 100 — _ 29 23 — _— 
Clerical 419 100 — _— 45 11 40 10 
Sales 522 100 — — 56 11 27 5 
Service 585 100 — a 33 6 34 6 
Primary 352 100 _ _ — = = — 
Manufacturing/processing 1,121 100 _ _ — — 57 5 
Construction/transportation 891 100 —_ _ — — 37 4 
Other occupations 327 100 —_— _ — —_— 32 10 
Not stated 60 100 — _— a = = — 

Female 
All occupations 5,428 100 177 3 739 14 682 13 
Managerial/administration 675 100 38 6 117 17 85 13 
Science/engineering 125 100 _ — = — 40 32 
Social science 159 100 _ — 50 31 38 24 
Teaching 412 100 45 11 247 60 _— _ 
Medicine/health 486 100 32 i 57 12 231 48 
Artistic/literary 135 100 — — 62 46 —_ —_ 
Clerical 1,556 100 — _ 91 6 147 9 
Sales 510 100 — _ 41 8 62 12 
Service 809 100 _— _ — _ 33 4 
Primary 67 100 _ _— _ _— — _ 
Manufacturing/processing 287 100 _ = — = = _ 
Construction/transportation 63 100 _ _ — = — _ 
Other occupations 109 100 _ — = = — _ 
Not stated 35 100 — = == = = — 

NN OE EE ee eee eee 
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TABLE 7 
Employed population 15 years of age and over by educational attainment, sex and occupation, 
Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Educational attainment 


Trade or technical High school Less than 


Sex and occupation diplomat diploma high school OtherS 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Both sexes 
All occupations 1,686 14 3,672 30 3,260 27 101 1 
Managerial/administration 274 14 594 31 278 14 — — 
Science/engineering 87 14 136 23 _ — —_ _ 
Social science 29 9 27 8 _ — — —_ 
Teaching 26 4 70 10 — —_ — a 
Medicine/health 35 Ss 70 11 86 14 — —_ 
Artistic/literary oe 12 He 29 28 a — —_ 
Clerical 308 16 889 45 434 22 — _ 
Sales 152 15 375 36 296 29 —_ - 
Service 112 8 467 eke) 692 50 — — 
Primary 51 12 110 26 216 52 — — 
Manufacturing/processing 302 21 366 26 625 44 — _ 
Construction/transportation 201 21 294 31 379 40 —~ _— 
Other occupations 61 14 156 36 155 35 _ _— 
Not stated —_ _— 42 45 —_ — — _ 
Male 
All occupations 1,023 15 1,819 27 1,982 29 64 1 
Managerial/administration 159 ie) 352 28 202 16 _ _ 
Science/engineering 81 ite 101 21 _ _ _ _ 
Social science — — — — — — co — 
Teaching _ — — — _ — —_— ~ 
Medicine/health —_ — oon — — — — — 
Artistic/literary — —_ 34 26 —_ — — — 
Clerical 29 i 144 34 156 37 — — 
Sales 84 16 173 33 160 31 — _ 
Service §3 9 201 34 258 44 — —_ 
Primary 45 13 69 20 204 58 — — 
Manufacturing/processing 274 24 301 27 461 41 ae one 
Construction/transportation 193 22 262 29 360 40 _ _ 
Other occupations 54 16 123 38 Wale 34 _— _— 
Not stated — — — _ _ — — — 
Female 
All occupations 663 12 1,853 34 1,278 24 36 1 
Managerial/administration 114 NA 242 36 76 1 —_ _— 
Science/engineering _ —_ 35 28 _— _ _ _— 
Social science — a — —_ _— — — — 
Teaching — —_ 62 15 _ —_— —_— — 
Medicine/health 31 6 57 12 70 14 — — 
Artistic/literary _ — 43 32 _ — — —_— 
Clerical 278 18 745 48 278 18 _ — 
Sales 67 13 201 40 136 Pop — — 
Service 58 7 266 33 434 54 — — 
Primary —_ _ 41 61 —_ — —_ —_— 
Manufacturing/processing 29 10 65 22 164 57 — — 
Construction/transportation — —_ 33 52 _ — —_ — 
Other occupations — —_ 33 30 43 40 — — 
Not stated = — _— _ a = a= _ 
General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes masters or earned doctorate. 
2 Includes bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher’s college. 
3 Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or nursing school. 
rs Includes diploma or certificate from trade, technical or vocational school, or business college. 


"Other” includes "No schooling”. 
"Not stated” category of educational attainment has been omitted from table but numbers are included in calculation of totals 
and percentages. 
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TABLE 8 


Employed population 15 years of age and over by educational enrollment, sex and occupation, 


Canada, 1989 


Total employed population 


Sex and occupation 


Both sexes 
All occupations 
Managerial/administration 
Science/engineering 
Social science 
Teaching 
Medicine/health 
Artistic/literary 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Primary 
Manufacturing/processing 
Construction/transportation 
Other occupations 
Not stated 


Male 
All occupations 
Managerial/administration 
Science/engineering 
Social science 
Teaching 
Medicine/health 
Artistic/literary 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Primary 
Manufacturing/processing 
Construction/transportation 
Other occupations 
Not stated 


Female 
All occupations 
Managerial/administration 
Science/engineering 
Social science 
Teaching 
Medicine/health 
Artistic/literary 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Primary 
Manufacturing/processing 
Construction/transportation 
Other occupations 
Not stated 


5,428 


412 
486 
135 
1,556 
510 
809 
67 
287 
63 
109 
35 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Educational enrollment 


Currently enrolled Not currently enrolled 


No. 


% No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


1,704 
190 
70 
54 
135 
99 


14 10,451 86 
10 1,729 90 
12 532 88 
16 285 84 
20 546 80 
16 539 84 
12 231 88 
16 1,666 84 
19 836 81 
25 1,042 75 
— 396 94 

7 1,308 93 

8 881 92 
13 379 87 
— 80 85 
WZ 5,905 88 

8 1,145 92 

9 433 91 
15 153 85 
17 222 83 
— 139 91 
= 119 93 
22 328 78 
20 417 80 
27 425 73 
—— 334 95 

9 1,025 91 

7 824 93 
10 294 90 
—— 47 1) 
16 4,546 84 
14 584 86 
= 100 80 
ur 132 83 
21 324 79 
18 400 82 
= Vue 83 
14 1,338 86 
18 419 82 
24 617 76 
_— 62 92 
_ 283 99 
_ 57 90 
— 85 78 
= 33 96 


"Not stated” category of educational enrollment has been omitted from table but numbers 
are included in calculation of total and percentages. 


General Social Survey, 1989 
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TABLE 9 
Employed population 15 years of age and over by plans for further education, sex and occupation, 
Canada, 1989 


Total employed Plans for further education 


population 
Sex and occupation Yes No Don’t know Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
No. in thousands 

Both sexes 
All occupations 12155 100 3,160 26 7,205 59 1,780 US) _ — 
Managerial/administration 1,919 100 431 22 1,221 64 265 14 _ _— 
Science/engineering 602 100 166 27 335 56 102 17 = _ 
Social science 338 100 98 29 211 62 30 9 — _ 
Teaching 681 100 187 27 407 60 87 13 — _ 
Medicine/health 638 100 154 24 405 63 79 12 _— _— 
Artistic/literary 264 100 62 23 172 65 30 11 —_ _— 
Clerical 1,975 100 607 31 1,039 53 329 ae — _ 
Sales 1,032 100 359 35 563 55 110 11 _ — 
Service 1,394 100 469 34 705 51 213 15 — _ 
Primary 419 100 58 14 318 76 43 10 — _ 
Manufacturing/processing 1,409 100 264 19 887 63 256 18 — _ 
Construction/transportation 953 100 190 20 619 65 144 15 — oo 
Other occupations 436 100 99 23 256 59 81 19 _ _ 
Not stated 94 100 — — 68 Ue — — _ _ 

Male 
All occupations 6,726 100 1,584 24 4,269 63 872 13 — _ 
Managerial/administration 1,243 100 249 20 846 68 149 12 _ — 
Science/engineering 478 100 132 28 269 56 76 16 = —_ 
Social science 179 100 39 22 132 73 _ — — _ 
Teaching 269 100 58 22 178 66 33 12 _— _ 
Medicine/health 153 100 25 17 120 78 a — — _ 
Artistic/literary 128 100 36 28 77 60 — — = — 
Clerical 419 100 128 31 240 57 51 12 — _— 
Sales 522 100 194 37 286 55 42 8 _— _ 
Service 585 100 210 36 293 50 82 14 — —_— 
Primary 352 100 44 13 266 76 42 12 - _ 
Manufacturing/processing 1,121 100 219 20 721 64 180 16 —_ _— 
Construction/transportation 891 100 175 20 586 66 130 15 — _ 
Other occupations 327 100 67 20 205 63 56 17 _— _ 
Not stated 60 100 _ _ 52 87 _— —_ _— ve 

Female 
All occupations 5,428 100 1,576 29 2,936 54 908 17 — - 
Managerial/administration 675 100 182 2h 375 56 116 17 _ _ 
Science/engineering 125 100 33 27 66 53 26 21 —_ — 
Social science 159 100 59 37 79 50 —_— — — — 
Teaching 412 100 129 31 229 56 54 13 — — 
Medicine/health 486 100 129 27 285 59 72 15 — aa 
Artistic/literary 135 100 26 19 95 70 _— _— _— — 
Clerical 1,556 100 480 31 799 51 278 18 — — 
Sales 510 100 165 32 276 54 69 14 — — 
Service 809 100 259 32 413 51 131 16 — — 
Primary 67 100 — —_ 52 78 — _ _ _ 
Manufacturing/processing 287 100 45 16 166 58 76 26 _ _ 
Construction/transportation 63 100 —_ _— 33 52 — _ _ _ 
Other occupations 109 100 32 30 51 47 26 24 — — 
Not stated 35 100 = — we = = = > = 

General Social Survey, 1989 
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TABLE 10 
Employed population 15 years of age and over by level of education normally required for type of 
work performed, sex and occupation, Canada, 1989 


-_--e———oo 


Total employed Required education level 


population 
Se eee ee eee 
5 : ; 1 Postsecondary Some High school 
Sex and occupation University degree diploma postsecondary diploma 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


a ee SS 


Both sexes 
All occupations 12,155 100 2,156 18 2,399 20 441 4 2,947 24 
Managerial/administration 1,919 100 625 33 343 18 99 8 433 23 
Science/engineering 602 100 255 42 206 34 — _— 71 12 
Social science 338 100 224 66 54 16 _ — _ — 
Teaching 681 100 524 77 50 7 _ — 2h 4 
Medicine/health 638 100 166 26 312 49 — _ 80 13 
Artistic/literary 264 100 TMi 29 59 22 —_— a _ _ 
Clerical 1,975 100 78 4 479 24 125 6 737 37 
Sales 1,032 100 94 9 106 10 — — 373 36 
Service 1,394 100 — — 149 11 — — 314 23 
Primary 419 100 — _— 27 6 — — 74 18 
Manufacturing/processing 1,409 100 30 2 368 26 28 2 366 26 
Construction/transportation 953 100 25 3 142 15 _— _— 283 30 
Other occupations 436 100 — — 71 16 30 Ul 139 32 
Not stated 94 100 — — 33 35 _— _ _ _ 
Male 
All occupations 6,726 100 1,363 20 1,218 18 218 3 1,635 24 
Managerial/administration 1,243 100 463 37 205 17 49 4 259 21 
Science/engineering 478 100 217 45 160 33 _ _ 48 10 
Social science 179 100 149 83 _ _ _— _— _ _ 
Teaching 269 100 225 84 _ _ _ _ — = 
Medicine/health 153 100 95 62 31 20 _ _ _ — 
Artistic/literary 128 100 30 23 35 27 — —_ _ —_— 
Clerical 419 100 31 7 43 10 _ _— 162 39 
Sales §22 100 68 13 42 8 _ _ 185 35 
Service 585 100 — — 81 14 — _— 174 30 
Primary 352 100 —_ _ _— _ _ — 56 16 
Manufacturing/processing 1,121 100 — — 354 32 28 2 327 29 
Construction/transportation 891 100 — —_— 140 16 — _ 267 30 
Other occupations 327 100 _— — 68 21 — = 120 37 
Not stated 60 100 _— _ _ _ _— _ — _ 
Female 
All occupations 5,428 100 794 15 1,181 22 223 4 1eHs: 24 
Managerial/administration 675 100 162 24 138 20 50 7 174 26 
Science/engineering 125 100 38 30 46 37 — — _ —= 
Social science 159 100 75 47 43 27 _— — = = 
Teaching 412 100 299 73 40 10 — = _ _ 
Medicine/health 486 100 72 15 281 58 _ _— 66 14 
Artistic/literary 135 100 47 35 _ _ — — — = 
Clerical 1,556 100 47 3 435 28 110 U GAS) 37 
Sales 510 100 26 5) 64 13 _ — 188 37 
Service 809 100 _ _ 69 8 _— _ 140 v4 
Primary 67 100 — _ _ — _— —_— — _ 
Manufacturing/processing 287 100 — _ —_ — _— _ 38 13 
Construction/transportation 63 100 — — — — _— — — —_ 
Other occupations 109 100 — _ — _ _— —_ _ _ 
Not stated 35 100 —_ — — _— —_— —_ — _— 
SE i ee i os a a ee oe ee ee Aa 
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TABLE 10 
Employed population 15 years of age and over by level of education normally required for type of 
work performed, sex and occupation, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Required education level 


: , No qualifications Don’t know/ 
Sex and occupation Less than high school specified Other hot staled 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both sexes 
All occupations 1,079 9 2,500 21 244 2 387 3 
Managerial/administration 58 3 223 12 47 2 90 5 
Science/engineering _ — 25 4 — no -- o 
Social science — “= — — as — — — 
Teaching _ _ _ _ 31 5 — _ 
Medicine/health — — 30 5 a — — —_ 
Artistic/literary _— —_ 72 27 _ _ _ = 
Clerical 185 9 247 13 32 7 92 5 
Sales 132 13 254 25 — _ 45 4 
Service 258 19 579 42 — _— 29 2 
Primary 49 12 228 54 _— _ _— _ 
Manufacturing/processing 158 11 404 29 _ _— 35 2 
Construction/transportation 158 17 262 27 32 3 27 3 
Other occupations 44 10 132 30 i — == == 
Not stated _ _— _ — — — _ _ 

Male 
All occupations 669 10 1,330 20 129 2 164 2 
Managerial/administration 48 4 146 12 Ai 2 45 4 
Science/engineering _ _— _ _ _ _— _ _ 
Social science _ —_ — — _ -— —_— — 
Teaching _ _ — —_ — —- — — 
Medicine/health — — — — — — — — 
Artistic/literary _ _ 31 24 _— _ _ _ 
Clerical 71 17 85 20 — — — = 
Sales 72 14 119 23 _ _ —_ — 
Service 124 21 166 28 — — —— = 
Primary 44 13 195 56 — _ _ =— 
Manufacturing/processing a5 10 235 21 — _ — = 
Construction/transportation 148 iW 244 27 27 3 _ a 
Other occupations 35 11 80 24 _— _ _ — 
Not stated _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Female 
All occupations 410 8 1,170 22 aS 2 223 4 
Managerial/administration — — TMs 11 _ — 44 if 
Science/engineering _— —_ — — _— _ — — 
Social science — _ — _ = _ — == 
Teaching — a — _— _— _ _ — 
Medicine/health — _ 27 5 —_ _ _ _ 
Artistic/literary _ —_— 41 30 —_ — — —_ 
Clerical 114 7 162 10 27 2 85 5 
Sales 60 12 136 27 — _ 28 6 
Service 134 17 414 51 _ — _ — 
Primary _ — 33 49 — — — = 
Manufacturing/processing 42 15 169 59 — = es — 
Construction/transportation _ -_ _ = — = = — 
Other occupations _— _ 52 47 —— _ — — 
Not stated _— _ = — == = — = 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelor, undergraduate degree or teacher's college. 
Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school, 
or business college. 
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TABLE 11 
Employed population 15 years of age and over by job related to education, sex and educational 
attainment, Canada, 1989 


—_ee———— ee eee ee 


Total employed 
population 


Job related to education 
Sex and educational attainment Closely Somewhat Not at all Not stated 
ee A eee 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both sexes 
Total 12,155 100 4,323 36 2,522 Zito 225 43 85 1 
Graduate deg ree! 653 100 547 84 55 8 51 8 = _— 
Undergraduate degree2 1,595 100 967 61 318 20 299 19 = = 
Community college diploma3 1,188 100 733 62 193 16 257 22 _ — 
Trade or technical diploma4 1,686 100 933 55 303 18 440 26 —_— — 
High school diploma 3,672 100 833 23 ~=1,063 29 ~=«+1,745 48 31 1 
Less than high school 3,260 100 262 8 573 18 2,396 74 29 1 
OtherS 101 100 48 48 _ ~ 36 36 — — 
Not stated _ _ _ _ — — — _— = _ 

Male 
Total 6,726 100 2,332 35 1,417 21 2,945 44 33 _ 
Graduate degree! 476 100 402 84 35 if 39 8 _ _ 
Undergraduate degree2 856 100 505 59 206 24 140 16 _— _ 
Community college diploma? 506 100 282 56 97 19 WI 25 — _— 
Trade or technical diploma4 1,023 100 599 59 173 We 249 24 _— _ 
High school diploma 1,819 100 341 19 523 29 941 52 _— _ 
Less than high school 1,982 100 170 9 376 19 1,423 72 _ _ 
OtherS 64 100 33 51 ~ — 26 40 — — 
Not stated — — — — — co — — —_ — 

Female 
Total 5,428 100 1,991 Sian OS 20 2,280 42 52 1 
Graduate degree! 177 100 145 82 _ — _ — _ _ 
Undergraduate degree@ 739 100 462 62 112 15 159 22 — _ 
Community college diploma3 682 100 451 66 95 14 131 19 — — 
Trade or technical diploma4 663 100 334 50 131 20 191 29 _ _— 
High school diploma 1,853 100 492 27 540 29 804 43 _ _ 
Less than high school 1,278 100 92 7 197 15 973 76 _— — 
OtherS 36 100 — — — _ _ — — _ 
Not stated _— _ _ _ _— —_ _— —_— _ _ 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes masters or earned doctorate. 
Includes bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher's college. 
Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or nursing school. 
Includes diploma or certificate from trade, technical or vocational school, or business college. 
“Other” includes "No schooling”. 
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TABLE 12 
Employed population 15 years of age and over by job overqualification, sex and educational 
attainment, Canada, 1989 


TORY ei ovee Feel overqualified for job 


population 
Sex and educational attainment Yes No Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both sexes 
Total 1215 100 2,784 23 9,261 76 109 1 
Graduate degree! 653 100 133 20 520 80 _ _ 
Undergraduate degree2 1,595 100 360 23 1,225 ThE _— _ 
Community college diploma? 1,188 100 296 25 882 74 — — 
Trade or technical diploma 1,686 100 364 22 1,313 78 _— _ 
High school diploma 3,672 100 999 27 2,631 72 42 1 
Less than high school 3,260 100 596 18 2,633 81 31 1 
Other 101 100 36 36 56 56 _— _ 
Not stated — — — — — — —- ~ 

Male 
Total 6,726 100 1,428 21 5,242 78 56 1 
Graduate degree! 476 100 81 17 395 83 = — 
Undergraduate degree2 856 100 162 19 691 81 _ _— 
Community college diploma? 506 100 127 25 376 74 — _— 
Trade or technical diplomat 1,023 100 205 20 817 80 — — 
High school diploma 1,819 100 478 26 1,316 72 as — 
Less than high school 1,982 100 351 18 1,615 81 — —_ 
OtherS 64 100 _ _ 32 50 _ _ 
Not stated — _ _ _— _ _ — _ 

Female 
Total 5,428 100 1,355 25 4,020 74 53 1 
Graduate degree! 177 100 52 30 125 70 = _ 
Undergraduate degree2 739 100 198 Pate 534 UP — — 
Community college diploma 682 100 169 25 507 74 = = 
Trade or technical diploma4 663 100 159 24 496 75 — — 
High school diploma 1,853 100 521 28 1,315 71 —_ _ 
Less than high school 1,278 100 245 19 1,019 80 — _— 
OtherS 36 100 — — — ao -- o 


Not stated — — = eas — = cS Rs 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes masters or earned doctorate. 
Includes bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher’s college. 
Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP or nursing school. 
Includes diploma or certificate from trade, technical or vocational school, or business college. 
"Other” includes "No schooling”. 
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TABLE 13 
Employed population 15 years of age and over by perception of overqualification of job, sex and 
occupation, Canada, 1989 


OO rr 


Total employed 
population Overqualified for the job 


Sex and occupation a aT eee 


Yes No Not stated 


(Numbers in thousands) 
a eS EE eee 


Both sexes 
All occupations eno 100 2,784 23 9,261 76 109 1 
Managerial/administration 1,919 100 307 16 1,584 83 28 1 
Science/engineering 602 100 90 US 503 83 _ _ 
Social science 338 100 43 13 292 86 _ — 
Teaching 681 100 TA 10 610 90 — _ 
Medicine/health 638 100 96 15 542 85 — _ 
Artistic/literary 264 100 32 12 231 88 = _ 
Clerical 1,975 100 588 30 1,366 69 _ _ 
Sales 1,032 100 315 30 706 68 _ _ 
Service 1,394 100 495 35 895 64 _— _ 
Primary 419 100 74 18 341 81 — _ 
Manufacturing/processing 1,409 100 285 20 1,104 78 == _ 
Construction/transportation 953 100 246 26 704 74 — _ 
Other occupations 436 100 131 30 306 70 — — 
Not stated 94 100 _— _ 78 83 _ _ 

Male 
All occupations 6,726 100 1,428 21 §,242 78 56 1 
Managerial/administration 1,243 100 161 13 1,061 85 _ _ 
Science/engineering 478 100 67 14 407 85 — = 
Social science 179 100 _ _ 166 92 _ _— 
Teaching 269 100 _ _ 247 92 _— _— 
Medicine/health 153 100 _— _ 145 95 —— = 
Artistic/literary 128 100 — _ 114 89 —_ — 
Clerical 419 100 144 34 274 66 _ _ 
Sales 522 100 159 30 358 69 _ _ 
Service 585 100 232 40 353 60 — = 
Primary 352 100 69 20 279 79 _ _ 
Manufacturing/processing 1,121 100 204 18 903 80 _— —_ 
Construction/transportation 891 100 228 26 660 74 _ _ 
Other occupations 327 100 99 30 228 70 — —_ 
Not stated 60 100 — — 49 81 _ _ 

Female 
All occupations §,428 100 il7355 25 4,020 74 53 1 
Managerial/administration 675 100 145 22 §23 Wa — — 
Science/engineering 125 100 — _ 96 7 — — 
Social science 159 100 30 19 126 79 _ _ 
Teaching 412 100 49 2 364 88 — _ 
Medicine/health 486 100 89 18 397 82 — _ 
Artistic/literary 135 100 oo — 118 87 — —_— 
Clerical 1,556 100 444 29 1,091 70 _ _ 
Sales 510 100 156 31 348 68 — _ 
Service 809 100 263 32 543 67 _ _ 
Primary 67 100 _— _ 62 92 _ — 
Manufacturing/processing 287 100 81 28 201 70 — = 
Construction/transportation 63 100 — — 45 71 —_— _ 
Other occupations 109 100 32 29 Wes ial _ _ 
Not stated 35 100 _— _ 29 85 — — 


General Social Survey, 1989 
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CHAPTER 4 


COMPUTERS 


This chapter documents computer training, skills and use; home computer ownership and use; 
and attitudes towards science and technology among the Canadian population aged 15 and 


over. 


4.1 HIGHLIGHTS 


@ In 1989, 6.4 million Canadians, about one-third of 
those aged 15 and over, had taken a course on computer 
use. 


¢@ 9.6 million Canadians, or 47% of the adult population 
aged 15 and over, were able to use a computer. 


® Ability to use a computer was highest among residents 
of Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario, and among 
individuals under age 25. 


@ Playing computer games was the most common use of 
acomputer during the 12 months prior to the 1989 GSS, 
reported by 73% of users, followed by data entry and 
word processing (63%), record-keeping (48%), data 
analysis (32%) and programming (26%). 


® Over 3.9 million Canadians, or 19% of adults aged 15 
and over, had a personal computer at home. 


© Home computer ownership was higher in the following 
sub-populations: residents of Ontario and British 
Columbia; 15-19-year-olds and 35-44-year-olds; the 
university educated; those with household incomes of 
$60,000 or more; and those with two or more children 
living at home. 


@ Two-thirds of individuals with a computer at home 
actually used it themselves. Males, individuals under 
the age of 35 and those with a university degree were 
the heaviest users of home computers. 


@ Individuals who used a computer at home did so an 
average of 6.1 hours per week. 


© Over four out of five Canadians believed that science 
and technology will make our lives better, while three- 
quarters believed they willmake work more interesting. 
Only one-third agreed that computers and automation 
will create more jobs than they will eliminate. 


4.2 INTRODUCTION 


Computers are now an important part of daily life for a 
growing number of Canadians. The 1980s witnessed 
massive technological innovations as business, industry 
and educational institutions became increasingly reliant 
on computers. In the coming decade, computers will 
undoubtedly have an even greater impact on the work and 
personal lives of Canadians. Will automation benefit 
Canadian society as a whole, or will certain groups reap 
most of the advantages? Are Canadians computer literate, 
to the extent that they can do basic tasks on computers?. 
How receptive are Canadians to technological change? 


This chapter sheds light on these important questions by 
documenting the distribution of computer training, 
computer use and home computers within the Canadian 
population aged 15 and over. As well, the chapter 
examines Canadians’ general attitudes toward technology. 
The 1989 GSS provides the most complete and reliable 
information available to date on how adult Canadians are 
adapting to, and participating in, the diffusion of micro- 
electronic technology. 


4.33 METHODS 


Two questions tapped ability to use a computer. The first 
of these asked: “Have you ever taken any courses on how 
to use computers?” Recognizing that taking a computer 
course is neither a prerequisite for being able to use a 
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computer nor an indicator of computer skills, a second 
question was posed: “Can you do anything on a computer, 
for example, play games, word processing or data entry?” 


This latter question did not explicitly exclude common 
forms of computer technology, such as video games or 
automated banking machines. However, there are several 
teasons why the question gave a reasonably accurate 
estimate of computer use among Canadians aged 15 and 
over. It is unlikely that respondents would have confused 
these technologies with computers given the three examples 
presented in the question. Furthermore, interviewers 
conducting the survey over the telephone used asubsequent 
question on types of computer use to validate answers to 
this main computer use question. The question asked only 
those who reported that they were able to use a computer: 
“In the last 12 months, have you done any of the following 
ona computer: played games; word processing; data entry; 
record keeping; data analysis; programming; or anything 
else?” 


A sequence of three questions documents access to, or 
ownership of, a home computer: 1) “Do you have a 
personal computer at home?”; 2) “Do you personally use 
that computer?”; and 3) “How many hours per week do 
you normally use it (actual hours were recorded)?” 


Canadians’ views about the impact of science and 
technology were also assessed in the 1989 GSS. 
Respondents were asked if they agreed or disagreed with 
the following statements: “Science and technology are 
making our lives better”; “Science and technology will 
make work more interesting”; and “On balance, computers 
and automation will create more jobs than they will 
eliminate.” Possible responses to these questions included: 
agree somewhat; agree strongly; disagree somewhat; 
disagree strongly; and no opinion. 


4.4 RESULTS 


4.4.1 Computer training 


Almost 6.4 million Canadians, about one-third of those 
aged 15 and over, had taken a course on computer use 
(Table 14). Alberta (35%) and Ontario (34%) residents 
were most likely to have taken a computer course. 
Newfoundlanders were the least likely to have taken a 
computer course (19%). 


Computer training decreased dramatically with age, as is 
clear from Table 14. The greatest consumers of computer 
courses were in the 15 to 19 age range. Among teenagers, 
two-thirds of females and 61% of males had taken computer 
courses. Consistent with this gender difference among 
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teenagers, females under age 45 were more likely than 
males to have taken a computer course. 


Slightly more than half of those individuals in the 20-24 
age group (half of males, 55% of females) had taken 
computer courses. Both the 25-34 and 35-44 age groups 
exhibited a similar pattern in this regard. Specifically, 
somewhat over one-third of males and about 37% of 
females had taken a computer course. 


Asubstantially lower proportion of individuals aged 45-54 
(23% of both sexes) had taken computer courses. Few 
individuals aged 55 and over have had such training. What 
was notable about individuals over age 55 was, unlike the 
gender difference found among younger individuals, males 
were more likely than females to have taken computer 
courses. 


Not surprisingly, computer training was related to one’s 
level of education. This is evident from Table 15. Over half 
(57%) of individuals with a university degree had taken a 
computer course, compared with just over one-third of 
individuals with a high school diploma, and 17% who had 
not completed high school. 


4.4.2 Computer skills 


Taking a computer course does not necessarily ensure that 
one actually can use a computer. Nor is it true that all 
computer users would have gained these skills through 
formal courses. Thus, the computer literacy of Canadians 
can be judged by determining how many were able to use 
a computer. 


About 9.6 million Canadians, comprising 47% of the 
population aged 15 and over, possessed the skills to use a 
computer (Table 14). Within this group, approximately 4 
million individuals had never taken a computer course 
(table not shown). Provincially, computer skills varied 
from a high of 50% or more among residents in Alberta, 
British Columbia and Ontario, to around 40% or less in the 
Atlantic provinces and Quebec. In short, many Canadians 
were not relying on formal instruction to learn how to use 
computers. 


Table 14 documents use patterns for males and females in 
each age group. Within the population as a whole, and 
within all but one age category, gender differences were 
minor. Despite the fact that relatively fewer males than 
females had taken computer courses, males were more 
likely to be able to use computers than females. 


The most interesting finding in Table 14 is the extent to 
which the ability to use a computer was a youthful 
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phenomenon. More than four out of five teenagers and 
two-thirds of the 20-24 age group could use computers. 
This dropped to between 55% and 60% among baby 
boomers — individuals between the ages of 25 and 44. 
However, computer skills declined sharply among those 
45 years and over. 


These trends in computer skills suggest that a large majority 
of students would be active computer users. Considering 
the rapid diffusion of workplace automation in the last 
decade, it might also be expected that many employed 
individuals possess computer abilities. 


Figure L compares individuals whose main activity in 
1989 was working at a job or business with those whose 
main activity was being a student. The extent of computer 
skills among students was very high (78%). Over half 
(59%) of the employed also had computer skills. This latter 
figure is interesting given that many employees were in the 
45-64 age range, where the level of computer literacy 
within the general population was relatively low. 


Also noteworthy is the fact that the gender gap was wider 
in both groups than in the overall population. Males (82%) 
were predominant users among students, compared with 
75% of females. However, the reverse was true for the 
employed (63% of females and 55% of males). This may 
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reflect the concentration of females in clerical and other 
office occupations where automation had advanced the 
furthest. 


4.4.3 Types of computer use 


Computers have a multitude of applications. Having noted 
above that about half of adult Canadians knew how do 
something on a computer, a further question arises: What 
specifically can they do? To begin, itis useful to know that 
of those claiming to be able to use computers, 16% did so 
exclusively to play games in the past 12 months (table not 
shown). 


These computer game enthusiasts were most common in 
Newfoundland and Saskatchewan, where 33% and 27%, 
respectively, of computer users restricted their use to 
games only in the 12 months prior to the 1989 GSS. By 
contrast, comparable figures were considerably lower in 
Quebec (12%) and Ontario (14%). 


Games-only computer users also tended to be concentrated 
among those with lower levels of education. Figure M 
reveals that while just over 7% of computer users with a 
university degree used this technology for games only in 
the past 12 months, this jumped to 25% among computer 
users with less than a high school education. 


Population 15 years of age and over who were employed or students by ability to use 


computers and by sex, Canada,1989 


Employed 


% able to use computers 


Students 
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Females 


Total 


General Social Survey, 1989 
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FIGURE M 
Population 15 years of age and over who had used computers for games only in the last 
12 months by selected characteristics, Canada, 1989 
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% of computer users who played only games 
on a computer in the last 12 months 


General Social Survey, 1989 


(1) Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher's college. 


It would be tempting to assume that the high levels of 
computer use among teenagers, most of whom were 
students, was mainly due to their penchant for playing 
computer games. However, this was not the case. Only 
16% of males and 14% of females aged 15-19 used a 
computer solely for games in the 12 months prior to the 
survey. Furthermore, the same proportion (14%) of students 
and employed individuals used computers just for games. 
In both of these categories, females were somewhat less 
likely than males to be games-only users. 


Having established that relatively few Canadians with 
computer skills used this technology solely for games, 
more detailed patterns of computer usage can be examined. 


Table 16 summarises types of computer use during the 12 
months preceding the 1989 GSS, as reported by individuals 
with any kind of computer skills. The table gives the 
rank-order of six major uses by computer users aged 15 
and older, nationally and provincially, as well as by 
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highest level of education attained. Playing computer 
games was the most common use, reported by 73% of 
users, followed by data entry and word processing (both 
63%). Fewer than half (48%) of the users had undertaken 
computerized record-keeping, 32% had performed data 
analysis and 26% had programmed computers. Only 6% of 
usets reported other applications beyond these six basic ones. 


There were minor provincial variations in types of use 
during the past 12 months. Computer users in Quebec were 
least likely to have played games (66%). This contrasts 
sharply with over 80% of Saskatchewan and Newfoundland 
computer users who played computer games. Other uses, 
mainly involving information processing, tended to be low 
in the Atlantic provinces and high in Ontario, Quebec, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 


Differences in use were more pronounced by level of 
education than by province of residence. Table 16 also 
shows that computer users with university degrees were 
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least likely to have played games in the past 12 months. 
Conversely, university-educated users reported the highest 
levels of the five information-processing uses. 


The one anomaly in Table 16is that comparable proportions 
of university-educated computer users and those with less 
than high school diplomas had performed computer 
programming in the past 12 months. The most probable 
explanation for this was the large number of students, 
many still in high school, who could program computers 
(Figure N). Other than this exception, it was clear that the 
use of computers for information processing increased 
with one’s level of education. 


Once again, it is useful to compare the employed with 
those whose main activity was going to school in terms of 
specific computer uses (Figure N). While 85% of students 
and 70% of employed reported playing games in the past 
12 months, also, both groups extensively used computers 
for other purposes. Specifically, 76% of students and 63% 
of the employed did word processing and just under two- 
thirds of both groups had entered data. More of the 
employed than students performed record-keeping (52% 
versus 35%) or data analysis (36% versus 26%). However, 
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programming was more common among students (40%) 
than the employed (25%). 


In summary, aside from playing computer games, what 
distinguished students from employed individuals in terms 
of computer use was the students’ greater use of word 
processing and programming. This likely reflects the fact 
that many students would be using computers for class 
assignments and were doing programming as part of their 
basic computer training in school. Furthermore, it should 
be emphasized thatsizeable minorities of students reported 
doing record-keeping and data analysis. Overall, students 
seemed to be equipped with a range of job-relevant 
computer skills. As these youth move into the labour force, 
an important issue will be the extent to which their 
computer literacy is made use of by employers. 


4.4.4 Home computers 


The comparisons of students and those whose main activity 
is working at a job or business suggest fairly widespread 
use of computers in workplaces and educational institutions. 
And with personal computers becoming smaller, more 
user-friendly and less costly, they have been transformed 


Population 15 years of age and over who could use computers and were employed 
or students by types of computer use in the last 12 months, Canada, 1989 
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into a household technology. This diffusion of computers 
into homes will likely accelerate the trend toward an 
information-based society. 


How far has the personal computer revolution advanced 
into Canadians’ homes? According to Table 14, over 3.9 
million Canadians, or 19% of individuals aged 15 and 
over, had a personal computer at home. In all but one age 
group, males were more likely than females to have home 
computers. The exception was the 35-44 age group, where 
aslightly higher proportion of females had home computers. 
Home computers were most prevalent among teenaged 
males (40%). 


More generally, it is clear from Table 14 that two cohorts 
— 15-19 and 35-44 age groups — were at the forefront of 
the home computer trend, with 35 % and 30%, respectively, 
having this household technology. Probably some 
individuals in the 35-44 age group were parents who 
purchased computers for their children’s use. This may 
also be a factor in the relatively high proportion of home 
computers reported by 45-54-year-olds. 


To explore this link between age and computers in the 
home one step further, 16% of individuals withno children 
in their household reported having a home computer (table 
notshown). In contrast, about 30% of individuals with two 
or more children living at home had a computer. To 
speculate for a moment, it may be that parents can better 
justify the purchase of a home computer when they have 
two or more children as potential users. 


Interestingly, individuals between the ages of 20-34 were 
considerably less likely than teenagers or 35-54-year-olds 
to have home computers. Furthermore, consistent with the 
low level of computer training and abilities among older 
Canadians, relatively few individuals over the age of 55 
had home computers. 


Tables 14 and 15 show that province of residence, level of 
education and household income were directly associated 
with home computer ownership. Residents of Ontario and 
British Columbia had the highest levels of home computer 
ownership, especially in comparison with New Brunswick 
and Manitoba residents, who had the lowest levels. More 
than one in three individuals with a university degree or 
with a household income over $60,000 (characteristics 
which are closely related) had home computers. This 
compared with about one in five (or fewer) of those with 
either lower educational levels or household incomes. 


4.4.5 Use of home computers 


How many of the 3.9 million Canadians with home 
computers actually used them? Turning to Table 17, it is 
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observed that two-thirds of individuals with a computer at 
home actually used it. Males (72%) were more extensive 
users of home computers than females (60%). However, 
this gender difference was least pronounced in the 15-24 
age group. Adults under the age of 35 used home computers 
more than individuals in older age groups. Indeed, close to 
three out of four computer owners between the ages of 15 
and 34 used their home computers. 


Education level also influenced home computer use. Over 
three-quarters (76%) of university-educated individuals 
with home computers used them. By comparison, roughly 
two-thirds of individuals with postsecondary diplomas 
(64%) or high school diplomas (67%) used their home 
computers. 


Individuals who had home computers and actually used 
them reported an average of 6.1 hours weekly use. Males 
used home computers an average of 6.7 hours weekly, 
somewhat more than the 5.2 hours of use which females 
reported (table not shown). The majority of home 
computer users (65%) fell into the 1.0- 5.0 hours per week 
category. In contrast, 10% typically use their home 
computer between 11.0 - 20.0 hours weekly, while only 
4% reported 21.0 or more hours of weekly use. 


Home computers were not used mainly for recreational 
purposes such as playing games. Only 6% of home computer 
users had used any computer exclusively to play games in 
the last 12 months (table notshown). It was also evident 
that few individuals (16%) with home computers lacked 
the ability to do anything on a computer. What the 1989 
GSS did not reveal was how much home computer use was 
job-related. 


4.4.6 Attitudes towards science and technology 


The diffusion of computer technology shapes, and in turn 
is affected by, public perceptions of its impact. For example, 
positive attitudes towards new technology will translate 
into a greater receptivity to the use of computers at work, 
school and home. 


Figure O reports the percentage of the population aged 15 
and over who agreed with the following statements: 
“Science and technology are making our lives better”; 
“Science and technology will make work more interesting”; 
and “On balance, computers and automation will create 
more jobs than they will eliminate.” Over four out of five 
Canadians believed that science and technology will make 
our lives better, while three-quarters believed they will 
make work more interesting. However, only one-third 
agreed that computers and automation will contribute to 
job creation. 
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and educational attainment, Canada, 1989 
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(1) Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher's college. 
(2) Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school, 


or business college. 


These attitudes varied somewhat by level of education. 
The more education an individual had, the more positively 
he or she assessed the impact of science and technology. 
The greatest difference in this regard concerns the belief 
that automation will create jobs. Close to half (46%) of 
those with a university degree subscribed to this view, 
compared with only 26% of individuals with less than a 
high school diploma. This could stem from the greater 
vulnerability of less-educated workers to the negative 
effects of technology, lack of information about new 
technologies or having little in the way of computer- 
related skills or experience. 


Figure P compares the employed with students. There 
were small gender differences in attitudes within each 
group. Overall, students and employees were very positive 
about the effects of science and technology on people’s 
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lives generally and on work. And they equally shared 
reservations about the ability of automation to create new 
jobs. 


Figure Q divides those whose main activity was working 
ata job or business into three major occupational categories. 
Again, there was pervasive agreement that science and 
technology will make lives better and work interesting. 
But views about the effects of automation on the number 
of jobs varied systematically by occupational group. While 
43% of managerial and professional employees believed 
that automation will contribute to job creation, 35% of 
people in clerical, sales and service jobs, and 29% of blue- 
collar employees held this view. As with the findings 
regarding education and attitudes, underlying this pattern 
was the unequal impact of automation whereby more 
benefits accrue to higher status occupations. 
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Population 15 years of age and who were employed or students by attitudes towards 


science and technology and by sex, Canada, 1989 
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Attitudes also varied considerably by one’s ability to use 
acomputer and access to a computer. Figure R documents 
that computer users, as well as individuals with home 
computers, were more positive in their assessments of 
science and technology than were individuals who either 
could not use a computer or who did not have one athome. 
In short, familiarity with new technology seems to foster 
the belief that it will benefit society. 


4.5 DISCUSSION 


The 1989 GSS showed that large numbers of Canadians 
had computer skills and, moreover, used computers in the 
past 12 months. About one-third of Canadians aged 15 and 
over had taken a computer course and almost half could 
use a computer. Home computers were becoming more 
common, with about one in five individuals having access 
to one. Canadians also had positive attitudes regarding the 
impact of science and technology on their lives and work; 
however, the majority did not believe that automation will 
create more jobs. 


Computers and automation will create more jobs 


General Social Survey, 1989 


Several socio-demographic factors helped to explain the 
distribution of computer skills and use. Age was strongly 
associated with these trends. Canadians over the age of 55 
were far less likely than teenagers, young adults or baby 
boomers to have taken a computer course or to know how 
to use a computer. Similarly, home computer ownership 
was lowest among those aged 55 and over. 


A higher level of education, particularly a university 
degree, was also a good predictor of computer training, 
skills and ownership. And with some exceptions, there was 
a clear regional pattern in this regard. Training, skills and 
homecomputer ownership were below the national average 
in the Atlantic provinces and well above it in Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia. Finally, itwas not surprising 
that a high household income was associated with home 
computer ownership. 


These findings lend credence to the view that computer 
technology was an emergent source of inequality in 
Canadian society. Computer skills, or computer literacy, 
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Employed population 15 years of age and over by attitudes towards science and 
technology and major occupational groups, Canada, 1989 
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can confer human capital advantages in schools or in the 
workplace. Existing social inequalities thus could be 
accentuated if the better-educated and more affluent are 
the ones mainly benefitting from computer technology. 


A major limitation to this argument, however, was the 
1989GSS finding that computer training, use and ownership 
were highest among teenagers. For the next generation, 
then, the potential for computers to contribute to socio- 
economic polarization may diminish. 


Gender differences also deserve further comment. Previous 
Canadian studies found little overall difference between 
males and females in computer training anduse.'* Through 
its more thorough analysis of this issue, the 1989 GSS 
presented a different picture. 


Specifically, below the age of 45 proportionally more 
females than males had taken computer courses. However, 
aslightly higher proportion of males could use a computer. 
Male students reported higher use than females, and males 
with home computers were more likely to use them than 
the comparable group of females. Yetamong the employed, 
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females were the predominant users. Underlying this is the 
gender composition of occupations, with females 
concentrated in lower-level office jobs where automation 
has had a pervasive impact.** 


The level of home computer ownership appears to be 
sharply increasing, based on the 1989 GSS findings, where 
19% of Canadians had a computer at home. According to 
Statistics Canada’s Household Facilities and Equipment 
Survey (HFES), the percentage of Canadian households 
with home computers rose from 12.6% in 1988 to 16.3% 
in 1990.5 The lower estimates found in the HFES may be 
due to the fact that the HFES records computer ownership 
by household, not by individual as in the GSS. The two 
surveys do converge somewhat in the high household 
income bracket. The HFES found that 34% of households 
with incomes of $70,000 and over had computers in 1990.° 
The roughly comparable figure from the 1989 GSS, for 
individuals with household incomes of $60,000 and higher, 
was 36%. 


Another way to gauge the diffusion of computers into 
homes is to compare the 1989 GSS results with United 
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Population 15 years of age and over by attitudes towards science and technology 
and computer use then home ownership of a computer, Canada, 1989 
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States’ trends. According to the October 1989 United 
States’ Bureau of the Census’s Current Population Survey 
(CPS), 24% of children aged 3-17 had access to a 
computer at home, as did 17% of adults aged 18 and over.’ 
This represented a substantial jump in home computers 
since 1984, when comparable figures for these two age 
groups were 15% and 9%, respectively.’ While the CPS 
findings were not directly comparable to the 1989 GSS, it 
would appear that by 1989 Canada and the United States 
had similar levels of home computer ownership — both 
around the 20% range. 


Turning finally to attitudes towards science and technology, 
the 1989 GSS findings corroborated those from other 
attitude surveys. A 1987 CROP poll of a national sample 
of Canadians found that 71% believed that computers had 
a beneficial effect on the quality of work performed, with 
computer users more supportive of this view than non- 
users.” A national Gallup poll taken in May 1988 found 
that 59% of Canadians believed that computers will make 
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life easier for them, up from 39% in 1984.'° Those with 
home computers, and younger individuals, were more 
likely to hold this view. And according to a 1989 national 
survey of 2,000 adults, 80% thought that science and 
technology were making their lives healthier, easier and 
more comfortable." 


Insum, the 1989 GSS provides the strongest evidence thus 
far that Canadians view science and technology as beneficial 
both in and outof the workplace. Yet the GSS results inject 
anote of scepticism into this positive image of a high-tech 
future: Canadians were also concerned that automation 
will do little to generate new jobs. What, then, have been 
the experiences of employed Canadians with regard to 
work place automation? What has shaped this more 
negative assessment of the impact of technology on job 
creation? These questions will be addressed by examining 
the use of computers in the workplace and employed 
individuals’ assessments how automation has affected 
their work. 
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Population 15 years of age and over by computer courses taken then use of computers then home 
ownership of a computer, sex and age group then province, Canada, 1989 


Sex and age group 
then province 
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No. 


20,248 
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20,248 
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98 
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Total population 
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100 
100 
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100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Yes 


No. 


% 


Computer courses taken 


(Numbers in thousands) 


6,387 
1,178 
1,082 
1,690 
1,391 
618 
282 
145 


3,134 
581 
$22 
804 
672 
306 
168 

81 


3,253 
597 
560 
886 
719 
312 
115 

64 


6,387 
80 

25 
190 
141 
1,544 
2,571 
217 
207 
639 
772 


No Not stated 

No. % No. % 
13,832 68 28 — 
681 37 — — 
969 47 — — 
2,974 64 — — 
2,535 64 =~ — 
2,070 THE — — 
2,037 88 — —_ 
2,565 94 — — 
6,753 68 — — 
370 39 — _ 
515 50 — — 
1,510 65 —_ —_ 
1,287 66 — _— 
1,029 TH — oa 
969 85 —_ — 
1,073 93 _— _ 
7,080 68 _ _ 
311 34 -— — 
454 45 -— _— 
1,464 62 _ — 
1,249 63 — _— 
1,041 77 — a 
1,068 90 — — 
1,493 96 — 
13,832 68 28 o 
347 81 — — 
13 74 — _ 
499 72 — — 
407 74 — —_ 
3,683 70 — — 
4,886 65 — — 
612 74 — — 
541 v2 —_ — 
1,184 65 — — 
1,602 67 _ — 
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TABLE 14 
Population 15 years of age and over by computer courses taken then use of computers then home 
ownership of a computer, sex and age group then province, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Use of computers Home ownership of a computer 
Sex and age group Yes No Not stated Yes No Not stated 
then province i Mit a ate. ete (. ee A a a ea er 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both sexes 
All age groups 9,580 47 10,658 53 — _— 3,936 19 16,277 80 35 — 
15-19 NhoSO ee G2 330) «618 _ — 653m S5 i207 65 - — 
20-24 1355) 66 698 34 —_ — 324716 1,724 84 - — 
25-34 2,799 60 1,868 40 _ — 794 17 3,872 83 - — 
35-44 2,206 56 1,723 44 —_ —_ Upikeys «/ <610) 2,741 70 - — 
45-54 1h022 >) 38 1,670 62 — — 667-9925 2017" 75 - — 
55-64 50S 22 1,820 78 _— _ 236 10 2,087 90 -_ — 
65 + 164 6 2,549 94 —_— — 76 3 2,629 97 - — 
Male 
All age groups 4,797 48 5,103.) 52 — alae W010) 19 - — 
15-19 791 83 160m) 17 “= — 380 40 571 60 -_- — 
20-24 675 65 Sisy4 SS) — — 2108 20 827 ~=680 - — 
25-34 1,375 59 942 41 — _ 423 18 1,894 82 - — 
35-44 1hO79ae oS 883 45 — _ 568 29 aches | 7/1! - — 
45-54 §20. 39 819 61 —_ — 354 26 983 73 - — 
55-64 274 824 862 76 — — 137 = Ne 999 88 - — 
65 + 83 Uf 1,074 93 — — 45 4 1,109 96 - — 
Female 
All age groups 4,783 46 55550 oe as _ 1,819 18 8,501 82 25 —— 
15-19 739 ~=—s 81 169 19 — co Zitz 30 636 70 - — 
20-24 680 67 336" 33 —— — ome lt 897 88 - — 
25-34 1,424 61 925 39 — - 372 16 1,977 84 _- — 
35-44 peasy es 840 43 no — 619 31 1,347 68 —_- — 
45-54 S02 es S7. 851 63 oe — SiSmaes 1,034 76 - — 
55-64 229 19 958 «81 — — 98 8 1,089 92 - — 
65 + 81 5 1,475 95 — — 31 2 14s | 98 - — 
Province 
Canada 9,580 47 10,658 53 me —_ 3,936 19 16,277 80 35 
Newfoundland 162 38 264 62 — — Ay ale 352) 83 —- — 
Prince Edward Island <7 ets} 61 62 — — — — 91 92 — — 
Nova Scotia 286 41 403 58 — — 114 16 5755 8s - — 
New Brunswick 222 40 329 60 — ad 79 14 465 84 — — 
Quebec 2a 40 3,114 60 _ — S63 Sl, 4,363 83 - — 
Ontario CHS) yi 3,621 48 — — 1,693 23 55766" 770 - — 
Manitoba 376 45 453. 55 — _ 111 13 718 87 _- — 
Saskatchewan 345 46 404 54 — — 121 16 628 84 _ —_ 
Alberta 1; OOSmaD> 818 45 — — 361 20 1,462 #80 - — 
British Columbia 1,190 50 1,191 50 _— — Size) 22 1,857 78 - — 
General Social Survey, 1989 
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TABLE 15 
Population 15 years of age and over by computer courses taken then home ownership of a computer, 
sex and educational attainment then household income, Canada, 1989 


= ae Computer courses taken Home ownership of a computer 
Sex and educational 

attainment then Yes No Not stated Yes No Not stated 
household income Se SESS) 2 Pee. ee 5 a a a a a ee ae ee 1 a a 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Both sexes 
Total 20,248 100 6,38755 32 135832) 68 28 _ 3,936 19 16,277 80 35 _ 
University degree! 2,832 100 162295857, 13208 943 - — 991 35 1,841 65 — _— 
Postsecondary 
diploma2 3,933 100 1,463 37 2460 63 - — 791 20 3,134 80 _ _ 
High school diploma 5,676 100 1; 985inu oo 3,684 65 _ _ 1,098 19 4,568 80 _ _ 
Less than high school 7,588 100 12/see ie 6 e06RnIeS - — 1,028 14 6544 86 — —~ 
Other3 214 100 43 20 7h st{@) - — 26a T1383 186 87 — — 
Not stated _ _ _- — _- — _— _ —_ _— _— _ _— _ 
Male 
Total 9,903 100 S1C4Re S32 Gi75SP7168 - — Qian 21 TO 079 — oo 
University degree! 1,543 100 955 62 588 38 - — 591 38 951 62 _— —_ 
Postsecondary 
diploma2 1,910 100 660m Go) 124cmnoS -_ — 389 20 WRoHTA TAS — _— 
High school diploma 2,580 100 sfosy ¢ kee 4) 72h Taye - — 5ofenize 25020) “78 _— _ 
Less than high school 3,745 100 CS2ZEe lie SHO “ess - — S627 lo 3) 17Seeso —_ — 
Others 125 100 33-26 93 74 -_ — - — 108 86 — — 
Not stated _ _ _- - _- -— _ _ _-> —- _— _ _ _ 
Female 
Total 10,345 100 3,253 31 7,080 68 -_ — iolOeeeo Coon 8o2 25 — 
University degree! 1,290 100 667 9952 620 48 - —- 400 31 890 69 _— _ 
Postsecondary 
diploma2 2,024 100 804 40 1,217 60 - — 402 20 UAW we 4510) — — 
High school diploma 3,096 100 LAST Re S7e 1) 1:962me63 - — S4iee, 17 2547 382 — — 
Less than high school 3,843 100 641 iz  -SaiSSieerss - — 4650) 112.5 S}365 Wess — a 
Other3 89 100 _- — 79 8 — — —_- — 78 88 — — 
Not stated - — - — —- — - — - — - — oo aa 
Household income 
Total 20,248 100 6,387 9 S2 13;'882 685828 — 3,936 19 16,277 80 35 — 
Less than $30,000 5,807 100 1,184 20 4,615 79 — — 578 10 §,220 90 — —_ 
$30,000 to $59,999 6,748 100 2,340 35 4,406 65 —- — V476mmze “S\273' 7s — — 
Over $60,000 2,947 100 1,424 48 1352255 52 - —_— 1,067 36 1,878 64 —_ _ 
Don't know 3,341 100 Tilt 3S 2,216 66 —_ _ 588 18 2,/37 82 —_— _ 
Not stated 1,405 100 SZ22u mes HIRO TASTE TAs) — —_— Celilo 1,170 83 _— _ 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelor, undergraduate degree or teacher's college. 
Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school, 
or business college. 
"Other” includes "No schooling”. 
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TABLE 16 
Population 15 years of age and over who could use computers by specific computer tasks and 
province then sex and educational attainment, Canada, 1989 


paNieion Computer uses 
See A ig dads Played games1 Data entry1 Word processing! Recordkeeping! 
No. No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Province 
Canada 9,580 7,021 73 6,052 63 6,013 63 4,564 48 
Newfoundland 162 135 83 80 49 62 38 58 36 
Prince Edward Island 37 28 76 _ _ _ _— _ _ 
Nova Scotia 286 217 76 173 61 158 55 1168) 47 
New Brunswick 222 159 U2 127 Ye 102 46 84 38 
Quebec 2,112 1,389 66 1,462 69 1,302 62 971 46 
Ontario 3,845 2,893 75 2,349 61 2,599 68 1,926 50 
Manitoba 376 282 75 227 60 211 56 181 48 
Saskatchewan 345 279 81 198 58 183 53 132 38 
Alberta 1,005 758 75 656 65 630 63 472 47 
British Columbia 1,190 880 74 760 64 748 63 593 50 

Both sexes 
Total 9,580 7,021 73 6,052 63 6,013 63 4,564 48 
University degree2 1,934 1,280 66 1,380 71 1,506 78 Siz 59 
Postsecondary diploma? 2,129 1,499 70 1,361 64 1,291 61 1,068 50 
High school diploma 3,230 2,341 72 2nd2 65 1,958 61 1,532 47 
Less than high school 2,216 1,846 83 1,155 52 1,221 55 794 36 
Other4 71 55 78 44 62 37 52 33 47 

Male 
Total 4,797 3775 79 2,995 62 2,947 61 2,315 48 
University degree2 1,157 812 70 869 75 916 79 726 63 
Postsecondary diploma? 995 775 78 621 62 562 56 503 51 
High school diploma 1,435 1,140 79 888 62 807 56 619 43 
Less than high school 1,168 1,016 87 589 50 636 54 446 38 
Other4 42 32 76 29 68 27 64 —_ _ 

Female 
Total 4,783 3,246 68 3,056 64 3,066 64 2,249 47 
University degree2 Olle 467 60 511 66 590 76 411 53 
Postsecondary diplomas 1,134 724 64 740 65 730 64 565 50 
High school diploma 1,795 1,202 67 1,223 68 iloZ 64 913 51 
Less than high school 1,049 830 79 566 54 584 56 349 33 
Other4 29 — — — _ — — — — 
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TABLE 16 
Population 15 years of age and over who could use computers by specific computer tasks and 
province then sex and educational attainment, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Computer uses 


Province then sex and 


educational attainment Data analysis Programming Anything else Not stated 


No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Province 
Canada 3,109 32 2,445 26 607 6 — — 
Newfoundland 39 24 31 19 _ — — _ 
Prince Edward Island — — — — _— — — — 
Nova Scotia 90 32 66 23 _— _ _ _ 
New Brunswick 35 16 43 19 _ _ _— _ 
Quebec 804 38 §92 28 126 6 — _ 
Ontario 1,290 34 1,122 29 277 u _ — 
Manitoba 116 31 86 23 — _— — — 
Saskatchewan 84 24 67 19 _ —_ _— _— 
Alberta 300 30 212 21 46 5 — _— 
British Columbia 340 29 217 18 102 9 — — 
Both sexes 
Total 3,109 32 2,445 26 607 6 — —_ 
University degree2 986 51 603 31 216 11 — — 
Postsecondary diploma? 740 35 475 22 158 Z — _ 
High school diploma 957 30 653 20 141 4 — = 
Less than high school 402 18 704 32 78 4 _ — 
Other4 _ — — — - — — _ 
Male 
Total 1,824 38 1,501 31 380 8 — —_ 
University degree? 708 61 456 39 152 13 = — 
Postsecondary diploma 402 40 291 29 106 a — _ 
High school diploma 478 33 352 24 58 4 _ — 
Less than high school Page 19 396 34 48 4 — _ 
Other4 — — — — — ~~ — _ 
Female 
Total 1,284 27 944 20 227 5 _— _ 
University degree2 278 36 147 19 63 8 _ — 
Postsecondary diploma 338 30 184 16 51 5 _ _ 
High school diploma 479 27 302 ne 82 5 _ _ 
Less than high school 185 18 308 29 30 3 _ _— 
Other4 — — _ — — — _ -- 


General Social Survey, 1989 
Number and proportion do not add to totals as these are separate variables. Only number and 
proportion of affirmative responses shown. 


2 Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelor, undergraduate degree or teacher's college. 
3 Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school, 
or business college. 
4 “Other” includes "No schooling”. 
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Population 15 years of age and over who had a computer at home by use of home computers, sex 
and age group then educational attainment, Canada, 1989 


Sex and age group 
then educational attainment 


Both sexes 

All age groups 
15-19 

20-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 + 


Male 

All age groups 
15-19 

20-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 + 


Female 
All age groups 
15-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65 + 


Educational attainment 
Total 
University degree! 
Postsecondary diploma2 
High school diploma 
Less than high school 
Other3 


Total population 


No. 


% 


No. 


Yes 


% 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Use of home computers 


No. 


No Not stated 


% No. % 


1 Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelor, undergraduate degree or teacher's college. 
Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school, 


or business college. 
"Other” includes "No schooling”. 


General Social Survey, 1989 
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CHAPTER 5 


COMPUTERS IN THE WORKPLACE 


This chapter explores three key aspects of workplace automation: the characteristics of 
employees most likely to be using mainframe computers, personal computers, and word 
processors; how the introduction of computers and automated technology affected the 
employed labour force during the 1984-1989 period; and job loss resulting from technological 


change. 


5.1 HIGHLIGHTS 


More than one-third of those employed at the time of 
the 1989 GSS (4.2 million individuals) reported using 
computers, such as mainframes, personal computers, 
or word processors in their job. 


38% of females used computers in their work, 
compared with 32% of males. 


On-the-job computer use was below the national average 
in Newfoundland, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, 
and above it in Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. 


Over three-quarters of individuals in science and 
engineering, 55% of clerical workers, and 52% of 
managers and administrators used computers in their 
job. 


Three out of four financial industry workers used 
computers in their job, as did half of the workers in 
public administration and 49% in business services. 


Jobs which were either secure, full-time, middle 
management positions or in large organizations had 
higher than average rates of computer use. 


Computer users worked an average of 16.2 hours 
weekly on their machines. 


29% of the employed reported that their work had been 
greatly affected by the introduction of computers or 
automated technology in the last five years, whereas 
41% encountered no effects at all. 
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@ Two-thirds of workers whose jobs had been greatly or 
somewhat affected by technological change during the 
1984-1989 period, reported increased skills as a result. 


@ Only 19% of the employed whose jobs had been 
affected by technological change had benefited from 
increased job security as a result while 11% reported a 
decrease in job security. 


© 61% of the employed affected by automation reported 
that it had made their work more interesting. 


$5.2 INTRODUCTION 


Spectacular advances in micro-electronic technologies 
are transforming the workplace. Over the past decade, the 
impact of technological change on employment 
opportunities, job content and work rewards has been 
widely discussed. Indeed, the debate has polarized around 
positive and negative perspectives.!* The positive image 
ofanemerging post-industrial society emphasizes personal 
and social advantages of work in high-technology and 
information-intensive service industries. According to 
this scenario, jobs will be more challenging and rewarding, 
offering employees more control over where, when and 
how to do their work. Critics, however, raise serious 
doubts: Will more efficient technologies mean fewer jobs? 
Will automation deskill work and diminish the overall 
quality of working life? And if there are benefits from 
automation, who will be the winners? 


With the exception of research by the Economic Council 
of Canada, few national studies have examined the extent 
and impact of technological changes in the workplace.”* 
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Thus itis difficult to evaluate these competing perspectives 
on new technologies. This chapter injects some new 
evidence into the debate using data from the 1989 GSS. 


5.3. METHODS 


The 1989 GSS illuminated three central aspects of 
workplace automation. First, it documented the 
characteristics of the employed work force most likely to 
be using mainframe computers, personal computers, and 
word processors. Respondents whose main activity at the 
time of the survey was working at a job or business were 
asked: “Do you use computers such as mainframes, 
personal computers or word processors in your job?”. 
This question captured office automation, which accounted 
for the majority of workplace technological 
innovations in the last decade.? However, the 1989 GSS 
did not examine the use of new industrial technologies 
such as robots, computer numerically controlled 
machines, computer-assisted manufacturing, or automated 
material handling systems. 


The 1989 GSS asked workers who used computers in their 
job: “How many hours per week do you normally use 
(computer) equipment?” However, the survey did not 
examine how workers in different occupations defined 
computer use when answering this question. 


Second, shifting to a broader focus on computers and 
automated technology, the 1989 GSS addressed how these 
innovations affected the employed work force during the 
1984-1989 period. Employed respondents were asked: “In the 
last five years, how much has your work been affected by 
the introduction of computers or automated technology? 
Would you say... Greatly? Somewhat? Hardly? Not 
at all?” Individuals who answered “greatly” or 
“somewhat” were then asked a series of questions 
designed to determine the impact of computers or 
automated technology on job skills, job security, and 
intrinsic interest in the last five years. Specifically, this 
group of respondents was asked: “Has the level of skill 
required to perform your work increased, decreased, or 
stayed the same?”; “Has the job security increased, 
decreased, or stayed the same?”; “Has your work 
become more interesting, less interesting, or stayed the 
same?” 


Third, the survey briefly touched upon the issue of job loss 
resulting from the introduction of new technology, broadly 
defined. Respondents who had worked at any job or 
business between January 1984 and December 1989, and 
who reported the loss of a job in this period, were asked: 
“Why did this happen (mark all that apply): An employer 
going out of business? A plant closing? The introduction 
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of new technology? Reduction of staff? Seasonal job? 
Shortage of work? Other?” This chapter examines that 
sub-group who reported job loss due to the introduction of 
new technology. 


Finally, the 1989 GSS probed concerns about future 
technologically induced job loss. Employed respondents 
were asked the following question: “Do you think it is 
likely you will lose your job or be laid off in the next 
year?” Those who responded “yes” were then asked: 
“Do you think this will be because of the introduction of 
computers or automated technology?” 


Computer use was examined by industry and occupation. 
The classification schemes for industry and occupation 
already described in earlier chapters were used. In addition, 
a more detailed 34-category occupational classification 
was used to give a finer breakdown of on-the-job computer 
use. Furthermore, to accurately identify individuals in 
managerial and supervisory positions, employed 
respondents were asked: “Which of the following best 
describes the work you do? Is it managerial, supervisory 
or neither?” Respondents who indicated that their work 
was managerial were then asked: “Would you say that you 
are ina top, upper, middle or lower management position?” 


The following analysis also considers the relationship 
between computer use and workers’ evaluations of specific 
aspects of their jobs. Respondents whose main activity at 
the time of the survey was working ata job or business were 
asked whether they agreed strongly, agreed somewhat, 
disagreed somewhat, disagreed strongly, or had no opinion 
regarding the following statements about their current job: 
1) “The physical surroundings are pleasant”; 2) “There is 
a lot of freedom to decide how to do your work”; 3) “You 
do the same things over and over”; 4) “Your job requires 
a high level of skill”; 5) The pay is good”; and 6) “Your 
chances for promotion or career development are good.” 
These questions were similar to the job evaluation 
measures which have been used in other major surveys.!° 


5.4 RESULTS 


5.4.1 Use of mainframes, personal computers and 
word processors on the job 


Starting with the distribution of information-processing 
technology in the employed work force (Table 18), over 
one-third of those employed at the time of the survey (4.2 
million individuals) reported using computers, such as 
mainframes, personal computers or processors in their job. 
Computer use varied markedly by age. Teenagers (aged 
15-19) whose main activity was working at a job or 
business had the lowest level of computer use (13%). In 
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contrast, more than four in ten baby boomers (aged 25-44) 
used computers in their work. 


As well, females had a higher level of computer use than 
males. Thirty-eight percent of females used computers in 
their work, compared with 32% of males. However, this 
difference resulted from females being concentrated in 
office jobs where automation was well advanced. Recall 
from Chapter 4 that in the adult population slightly more 
males than females reported knowing how to use a 
computer. 


On-the-job computer use also showed substantial variations 


by province. Computer use on the job was considerably 
below the national average in Newfoundland, New 


TEXT TABLE J 


26) + 


Brunswick and Saskatchewan. By contrast, 37% of the 
employed reported on-the-job computer use in Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia. This trend parallels the 
patterns of computer skills and home computer ownership 
noted in Chapter 4. 


5.4.2 Variations in computer use by education and 
occupation 


Text Table J shows that education was a factor in 
determining who did or did not use a computer at work. 
The higher the level of education, the greater the likelihood 
of working with a computer. Well over half (55%) of 
individuals with a university degree used computers at 
work, compared with 38% of individuals whose highest 


Employed population 15 years of age and over by computer use on the job, sex and educational 


attainment, Canada, 1989 


Total employed 


Use of computers on the job 


(Numbers in thousands) 


population 
Sex and educational attainment 
No. % 
Both sexes 
Total 12,155 100 
University degree! 2,248 100 
Postsecondary diploma? 2,874 100 
High school diploma 3,672 100 
Less than high school 3,260 100 
Other3 101 100 
Not stated _ _— 
Male 
Total 6,726 100 
University degree! 1,332 100 
Postsecondary diploma? 1,529 100 
High school diploma 1,819 100 
Less than high school 1,982 100 
Other3 64 100 
Not stated -- — 
Female 
Total 5,428 100 
University degree! 916 100 
Postsecondary diploma2 1,345 100 
High school diploma 1,853 100 
Less than high school 1,278 100 
Other 36 100 
Not stated — — 


Yes No Not stated 

% No. % No. % 
35 7,879 65 63 1 
55 1,004 45 — 

40 1,718 60 a — 
38 2,265 62 — 
13 2,816 86 25 1 
— 77 76 — 

2 4,544 68 30 — 
58 553 41 — — 
39 932 61 — 
30 1,256 69 — — 
11 A 88 _— a 
a 52 82 — —_ 
38 3,335 61 33 1 
50 451 49 — — 
41 786 58 — —_ 
45 1,009 54 a _ 
16 1,064 83 — — 


1 Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelor, undergraduate degree or teacher’s college. 


General Social Survey, 1989 


Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school, 


or business college. 
”Other” includes ”No schooling”. 
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level of education wasa highschool diploma and only 13% 
of individuals with less than high school. There were some 
obvious gender differences in this respect. In particular, 
males with university degrees were more likely than 
university-educated females to use computers on the job 
(58% compared with 50% ). However, examining employed 
individuals whose highest level of education was a high 
school diploma showed that 45% of females, compared 
with 30% of males, used computers in their work. 


The strong relationship between education and on-the-job 
computer use was largely a function of occupational 
differences in use. Two higher status white-collar 
occupations had extensive computer use (Table 19). 
Specifically, over three-quarters of individuals in science 
and engineering and 52% of managers and administrators 
used computers. Both of these occupations typically 
employed more males than females, required 
postsecondary education and had relatively high incomes. 
Only one other occupation, clerical, had a comparably 
high use level (55%). Clerical workers typically were 
females and often had a high school diploma as their 
highest level of education. Individuals employed in 
service and primary occupations were least likely to use 
computers (both around 10%). 


In the three most computerized occupations, females were 
more extensive computer users than males. But this pattern 
was not consistent across all occupations. In teaching and 
social sciences, for example, substantially higher 
proportions of males (58% and 42%, respectively) used 
computers than females (37% and 33%, respectively). 


Breaking down occupations more finely into 34 categories 
showed seven occupations in which 60% or more of 
employees reported using computers in their work (Text 
Table K). This identifies what the Economic Council of 
Canada referred to as high-tech occupations — jobs 
requiring either an in-depth knowledge of the principles 
and applications of technology or having a high technology 
content.'' Atthis level of detail, around 90% of individuals 
in two occupations — life science, mathematics, systems 
analysis and related fields; and electronic data processing 
(EDP) equipment operators — worked with computers. 


These seven high-tech occupations were clearly 
different, though, in educational requirements, 
intrinsic and extrinsic rewards, and advancement 
opportunities. Indeed, this juxtaposition of high- 
status (largely male) and low-status (largely female) 
occupations is striking. Alongside managers, 
administrators, engineers, architects and scientists 
were clerical and sales workers. In sum, computer use was 
most extensive at both ends of the white-collar 
occupational hierarchy. 
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5.4.3. Variations in computer use by industry 


Table 20 outlines computer use by industry. The below- 
average computer use in agriculture and other primary 
industries, manufacturing, and construction mirrored the 
occupational trends just noted. Comparing these goods- 
producing industries, computers were most common in 
manufacturing. It must be kept in mind, however, that the 
1989 GSS focused on information processing technology 
usually found in offices. As such, the GSS did not tap the 
full extent of automation in the goods-producing sector of 
the economy. 


Clearly, the service industries, notably finance, business 
services and public administration, lead the way in 
workplace automation. This is not surprising, given 
findings from the Economic Council’s study” and the 
wording of the 1989 GSS question on technology use, 
which was slanted towards service-sector applications. 
Three out of four financial industry employees (518,000 
individuals) worked with computers. Close to half the 
employees in business services and public administration 
also used computers. The relatively high rate of computer 
usage in transportation and communication reflected the 
reliance of communications firms on sophisticated 
technologies. The huge volumes of information processed 
by these industries required large numbers of clerks (most 
of whom were females)'’, who were numerically the 
largest single group of computers users, hence their high 
levels of computer use. 


5.4.4 Employment characteristics associated with 
workplace computer use 


The occupational and industrial distribution of mainframe 
computers, personal computers or word processors gave 
only a partial picture of computer use patterns. Therefore, 
the characteristics of jobs which were associated with 
computer use must be examined. 


Figure S documents the relationship between use of 
computers on the job and five employment characteristics: 
seniority, employment status, part-time or full-time job, 
size of employer and promotions. Computer use varied 
little by seniority, with 32% of those having had less than 
four years of seniority in their job using a computer, 
compared with 38% of those having had 10 or more years. 
Employees in permanent jobs were much more likely to 
use computers than workers doing temporary, casual or 
seasonal work (36% compared with 24%). Relatively few 
(18%) self-employed individuals used computers in their 
work. Proportionately more full-time employees (38%) 
than part-time employees (17%) used computers. 
Among large employers (500 or more staff) 48% of 
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Employed population 15 years of age and over by computer use on the job, sex and particular 
occupations with above average computer use on the job, Canada, 1989 


Total employed 


Use of computers on the job 


population 
Sex and occupation Yes No Not stated 
No. No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both sexes 
Total 2,219 1,624 73 589 27 _— — 
EDP equipment operators! 165 154 93 — —_ —_ _ 
Management and administration related 419 314 75 105 25 — — 
Life sciences, maths, systems analysts & related 319 280 88 39 12 a — 
Architects, engineers and related 284 198 70 86 30 — — 
Stenographic and typing 431 300 70 126 29 — _— 
Library, file, correspondence, other clerical & related 334 201 60 131 39 — —_— 
Sales(in services and non-commodities) 268 178 66 90 34 _ _ 

Male 
Total 994 718 72 276 28 _— _— 
EDP equipment operators! 41 35 86 — aS = a 
Management and administration related 224 177 79 47 21 _— — 
Life sciences, maths, systems analysts & related 224 197 88 27 12 — — 
Architects, engineers and related 254 179 70 75 30 _ — 
Stenographic and typing _ _ _ _ _— _ _ — 
Library, file, correspondence, other clerical & related 97 42 43 55 suf — _— 
Sales(in services and non-commodities) 149 84 56 65 44 _ _ 

Female 
Total 1,229 906 74 313 26 _ _ 
EDP equipment operators! 124 119 95 — — = — 
Management and administration related 195 137 70 59 30 _— — 
Life sciences, maths, systems analysts & related 94 83 88 — _ —_ — 
Architects, engineers and related 30 — —_ —_ — —_ —_— 
Stenographic and typing 424 296 70 124 29 _ — 
Library, file, correspondence, other clerical & related 237 159 67 76 32 — _ 
Sales(in services and non-commodities) 119 94 79 26 21 — _ 


1 Excludes material recording, scheduling and distributing occupations. 


workers use computers, compared with 22% in small 
firms (employing less than 20). 


As already mentioned, managers and administrators were 
in the high-tech group of occupations. The 1989 GSS 
allowed for further probing of computer use among 
managers and supervisors (Figure T). Employed 
respondents were asked if their position was managerial or 
supervisory; those in management positions were further 
asked to indicate the level. Some 53% of respondents 
whose work was managerial used computers, in contrast to 
31% among individuals whose jobs involved neither 
management or supervision. Within management ranks, 
computer use was highest in the middle and lower levels, 
62% and 60% respectively. Computer use is much less 
pervasive among top (41%) and upper (51%) management. 


General Social Survey, 1989 


Insummary, jobs which weresecure, full-time, middle and 
lower management, and in large organizations had 
significantly higher than average rates of computer use. 
This amplifies the Economic Council’s recent distinction 
between good jobs and bad jobs in the service economy, 
showing that good jobs also were more computer-based." 
As further evidence, over half of those who had received 
a promotion in the previous five years used computers, 
compared with 28% of workers who had notbeen promoted 
(Figure S). 


Ifsatisfying, challenging and rewarding jobs are also more 
computerized than jobs lacking in these characteristics, 
then automation may be a factor in the polarization of 
employment rewards, which many analysts attribute to 
recent economic restructuring.'*'7 How, though, does the 
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FIGURE S 


Employed population 15 years of age and over by computer use on the job and 


selected characteristics, Canada, 1989 
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General Social Survey, 1989 


(1) Individuals working less than 30 hours per week were defined as being employed in a part-time job. 


introduction and use of computers actually contribute to 
the gap between good and bad jobs? How does computer 
use interact with the employment characteristics just 
discussed to reinforce the existing distribution of authority 
and rewards in the occupational structure? These are 
important questions, but they fall beyond the scope of the 
1989 GSS. 


The 1989 GSS also asked workers to evaluate specific 
aspects of their jobs. On the whole, these self-reported job 
evaluations suggested that workers using computers did 
have better jobs (Figure U). Specifically, greater proportions 
of computer users agreed strongly or somewhat that their 
job required a high level of skill, provided a lot of decision- 
making freedom, paid well, and offered good promotion or 
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career prospects. Similarly, these same employees were 
far less likely than non-users to perform repetitive work. 
The only job characteristic that did not seem to vary by 
computer use was having pleasant physical surroundings. 
Differences in job satisfaction between users and non- 
users, while minor, also followed this same general pattern. 


These results were not overwhelming. Yet they do sug gest 
that within the labour force, using a mainframe computer, 
personal computer or word processor was associated with 
other job characteristics indicative of somewhat more 
challenging and rewarding work. However, this 
generalization should not overshadow the fact that within 
the group of high-tech occupations, identified above, there 
was considerable diversity in job rewards. 
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FIGURE T 
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Employed population 15 years of age and over who were managers or supervisors 


by computer use on the job, Canada, 1989 
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5.4.5 Hours of on-the-job computer use 


Computer users worked an average of 16.2 hours weekly 
on their machines (Text Table L). Females spent 3.3 hours 
more using computers than males, reflecting their 
predominance in clerical and other office jobs that were 
extensively automated. Across occupations, average 
weekly hours ranged from a low of about 8.0 in social 
sciences, teaching and primary occupations to over 20.0 in 
science and engineering and clerical occupations. The 
latter occupations also had large majorities of employees 
using computers. 


In terms of industry, agriculture had very low weekly hours 
(4.6), compared with a high of 21.3 in business services. 
In the labour force generally, half the computer users 
operated their machines 11.0 hours or less weekly; 71% 
used them 20.0 hours or less (table not shown). 


Based ona detailed 34-category occupational classification, 
four occupations had a weekly average of 20 or more hours 
of computer use. Life sciences, mathematics, systems 
analysis and related occupations typically required 26.2 
hours of computer use weekly. Following a close second 
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were office machine and EDP operators, at 23.5 hours a 
week. Other jobs with 20.0 or more hours of use in a week 
were all within the clerical category (table not shown). 


Undoubtedly many mathematicians and systems analysts, 
as well EDP equipment operators and other clerical 
workers, were very dependent on computers in their jobs. 
However, hours of computer use may mean different 
things depending on one’s occupation. Further research 
into this issue will likely reveal significant variations in 
how, for example, the work time of systems analysts and 
data entry clerks is actually spent “on a computer.” 


5.4.6 Impact of computers or automated technology 
on work 


The 1989 GSS also examined the impact of technological 
change on work. Individuals employed at the time of the 
survey were asked how much their work had been affected 
by the introduction of computers or automated technology 
in the last five years. It is important to note the wider focus 
here on computers or automated technology, compared to 
the narrower definition of technology used above to 
document computers use. 
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FIGURE U 


Employed population 15 years of age and over by types of job evaluation and computer 


use on the job, Canada, 1989 
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(1) Includes the use of computers such as mainframes, personal computers and word processors in the job. 


Text Table M documents that 29% of the employed (3.5 
million individuals) reported that their work had been 
greatly affected by the introduction of computers or 
automated technology in the last five years. Another 15% 
(over 1.8 million) said that their work had been somewhat 
affected. Some 14% experienced a few effects, but the 
largest group — 41% of all employees or about 5 million 
individuals — encountered no effects at all. 


Looking at the impact on major occupational groups, 
managerial and professional employees (38 %) encountered 
the greatest changes due to technological change in the 
previous five years, followed by clerical, sales and service 
workers (29%). The impact was the least in blue-collar 
occupations (16%). In the managerial and professional 
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category, a substantially higher proportion of males (45%) 
than females (29%) reported that their work had been 
greatly affected by computers or automation. This no 
doubt reflects the male domination of management, science 
and engineering occupations, all of which experienced 
rapid technological changes in recent years. 


There were some noteworthy provincial variations in the 
impact of computers and automation. Workers who were 
affected greatly or somewhat were more likely to live in 
Alberta, Nova Scotia, or British Columbia (table not 
shown). New Brunswick, Quebec, and Newfoundland 
had the highest proportions reporting that their work 
had not been affected at all by the introduction of 
computers or automation during the past five years. 
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Employed population 15 years of age and over who used computers on the job by average weekly 
hours of computer use on the job, sex and industry then occupation, Canada, 1989 


Total employed population! 


Average weekly hours of computer use 


Industry and occupation mee ESRI 
No. Average No. Average No. Average 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Industry 
All industries 4,161 16.2 2,123 14.6 2,038 17.9 
Agriculture 39 4.6 36 4.9 _ _ 
Other primary 63 14.5 40 13.1 — _ 
Manufacturing: non-durable goods 350 18.4 203 17.4 146 19.8 
Manufacturing: durable goods 296 14.3 238 13.4 57 18.3 
Construction 61 14.1 40 9.0 _ _— 
Transportation 432 18.4 264 16.3 168 Pallet 
Wholesale trade 161 16.4 98 16.0 63 Uo 
Retail trade 395 14.3 174 14.2 222 14.3 
Finance 515 18.0 156 17.3 360 18.3 
Community services 731 13.5 269 12.1 462 14.4 
Personal services 78 14.2 37 ai!.6 42 16.4 
Business services 435 21.3 237 19.7 198 23.1 
Public administration 545 14.6 301 11.0 243 19.2 
Not stated 61 19.2 29 WAT 31 20.6 
Occupation 
All occupations 4,161 16.2 2,123 14.6 2,038 17.9 
Managerial/administration 989 14.6 626 13.4 364 16.6 
Science/engineering 470 22.8 368 22.5 102 23.8 
Social Science 129 8.3 76 8.0 53 8.8 
Teaching 299 8.5 150 10.4 149 6.5 
Medicine/health 141 UAB 41 10.7 100 13.5 
Artistic/literary 97 18.4 53 Wf} 44 19.7 
Clerical 1,081 20.8 149 Zi 932 20.8 
Sales 353 13.6 178 12.4 174 14.9 
Service 138 22 100 10.0 38 18.0 
Primary 45 8.2 44 8.3 —_ —_ 
Manufacturing/processing 197 1oe2 181 11.5 —_ —_ 
Construction/transportation 105 11.8 85 10.7 — — 
Other occupations 81 16.0 48 11.4 32 23.0 
Not stated 37 19.4 — — — — 


General Social Survey, 1989 


1 Employed persons who did not report hours of computer time are excluded. 


A more detailed analysis identifies five occupations in 
which over 70% of employees reported no effects of 
automation (table not shown). Three of these were lower- 
level personal-service jobs (personal, apparel and furnishing 
services; food, beverage and related services; and 
food and beverage preparation and related lodging 
and accommodation services). The other two were in 
the goods-producing sector: jobs in wood, rubber and 
plastics manufacturing, which probably underwent 
automation prior to the 1980s; and textiles and clothing 
production, which remained labour-intensive and low- 
technology. 


In contrast, occupations in life sciences, mathematics, 
systems analysis, clerical and those related to architecture 
and engineering reported the greatest impact of 
technological change. These occupations also had very 
high levels of computer use. On the whole, high-use levels 
in these occupations were likely associated with the fairly 
recent introduction of new technologies. 


Employees using computers (mainframes, personal 
computers or word processors) in their job, compared to 
those who did not use computers, were far more likely to 
have experienced the impact of automation in the last five 
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Employed population 15 years of age and over by impact of introduction of computers or automated 
technology on work, major occupational groups and sex, Canada, 1989 
lc ee 


Total employed 


Work affected by introduction of computers 


population 
Occupation and sex Greatly Somewhat Hardly Not at all Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All occupations 
Both sexes 12,155 100 3,500 29 =1,832 15 «1,759 14 4974 41 89 1 
Male 6,726 100 1,929 CO OZ 17 =1,006 15° 2,598 39 41 1 
Female 5,428 100 1,571 29 680 13 753 14 2,376 44 48 1 
Managerial/professional 
Both sexes 4,442 100 1,684 38 778 18 656 15 1,298 29 25 1 
Male 2,450 100 1,102 45 467 19 310 13 553 23 — _ 
Female 1,992 100 582 29 311 16 346 UTA 745 37 — — 
Clerical/sales/service 
Both sexes 4,401 100 1,284 29 562 13 589 13. 1,927 44 39 1 
Male 1,526 100 391 26 240 16 246 16 643 42 — — 
Female 2,876 100 893 31 322 11 343 12 1,284 45 34 1 
Blue-collar 
Both sexes 3,217 100 506 16 486 15 486 Tee algrAlle: 53 —_ — 
Male 2,691 100 420 16 440 16 433 16 1,382 51 — — 
Female 526 100 85 16 46 9 53 10 336 64 -— — 
Not stated 
Both sexes 94 100 26 28 — _ ou 29 31 32 ~ — 
Male 60 100 — — _— _ — _ — _ — — 
Female 35 100 _ _ _ _ —_ _ _ = — — 


years (table not shown). Among computer users, 63% had 
been greatly affected in their work by the introduction of 
computers or automated technology. Interestingly, an 
almost identical proportion (60%) of employees not using 
computers reported no effects of technological change. 
Only one in ten of non-users said they had been greatly 
affected. The most obvious explanation for this was that 
the 1989 GSS question on computer use was restricted to 
basic office technologies, whereas the impact of computers 
was measured in more general terms. 


5.4.7 Impact of computers and automation on job 
skills 


A central issue in debates about the impact of technological 
change is skill requirements. Analysts offering a critical 
perspective on technology claim it tends to deskill 
work.!*-!9 Yeta growing body of research refutes such 
technological determinism, arguing instead that technology 
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has the potential to upgrade skill requirements, depending 
on how work is reorganized.” 


Workers whose jobs had been greatly or somewhat affected 
by technological change during the 1984-1989 period 
were asked the impact of this on the skills required to 
perform their work. Over two-thirds of this group said that 
computers and automation had resulted in increased skills 
(Text Table N). Almost none (2%) reported a decrease in 
skill level, whereas 30% experienced no effect on skills 
due to computers or automation. 


In terms of major occupational groups, individuals 
employed in managerial and professional jobs (70%) 
were more likely to have experienced an increase in skills 
than individuals in clerical, sales and service jobs (67%) 
or in blue-collar jobs (64%). The only gender differences 
worth mentioning concerned the greater impact reported 
by females in clerical, sales and service jobs. 
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Employed population 15 years of age and over whose work was affected by introduction of computers 
or automated technology by major occupational groups, sex and level of skill required to perform jobs 
then job security then extent to which work was interesting, Canada, 1989 


i  —————————————— 


Total employed population 


Major occupational groups 


Managerial/professional 
Selected ESS aT. a Ls LL ee ee ke Ss 
characteristics Both sexes Male Female Both sexes Male Female 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Skill required 
Total 5,332 100 3,081 100 2,251 100 2,463 100 1,569 100 893 100 
Increased 3,624 68 2,052 67 1,572 70 1,731 70 1,115 TA! 615 69 
Decreased 112 2 50 2 62 3 47 2 _— —_— 31 3 
Stayed the 
same 1,586 30 971 31 615 27 679 28 434 28 245 27 
Not stated _ _ _ _ _ _ _— _— _ _ _— _— 
Job security 
Total §,332 100 3,081 100 2,251 100 2,463 100 1,569 100 893 100 
Increased 1,024 19 632 21 392 17 479 19 343 22 136 15 
Decreased 579 11 360 12 219 10 205 8 130 8 Us: 8 
Stayed the 
same 3,683 69 2,071 67 1,611 72 1,748 71 1,084 69 664 74 
Not stated 47 1 _ — 29 1 31 1 _— — aa — 
Effect on work 
Total 5,332 100 3,081 100 2,251 100 2,463 100 1,569 100 893 100 
More interesting 3,262 61 1,892 61 1,370 61 1,631 66 1,079 69 552 62 
Less interesting 212 4 110 4 102 is} Uy 3 33 2 44 5 
Stayed the 
same 1,843 35 1,070 35 773 34 748 30 454 29 294 33 
Not stated — _ — _ — — — — — — — — 


Using a 34-category occupational classification, jobs in 
mathematics, systems analysis, physical and life science, 
and mechanical repairs experienced the greatest increases 
in skill levels (table not shown). About four in every five 
workers in these occupations reported a great increase in 
their job skills. Just over two-thirds of workers in two 
clerical jobs (office machine and EDP operators, 
stenographers and typists) reported a similar positive 
impact on their skills. Not only do these individuals use 
computers extensively, as observed above, but the 
technological innovations had also contributed to an 
upgrading of their skills. 


The impact of computers on skill also varied by education 
and age (Figure V). Those who experienced skill upgrading 
due to automation tended to be relatively well educated. 
While 58% of workers with less thana highschool diploma 
reported skill increases, fully 72% of those with a 
postsecondary diploma or certificate reported skill 
increases. Among males, the 35-44 age cohort reported the 
greatest skill increases, whereas among females the skill 


improvements were most evident in the 25-34 age group. 
Male teenage workers were the least likely to have 
experienced skill upgrading due to automation. 


Three-quarters of on-the-job computer users reported 
increased skill requirements (Figure V). But so did just 
over half of those not using computers in their work. This 
discrepancy may have resulted from the wording of the 
1989 GSS questions on computer use and impact. 
Another possibility is that these individuals may have 
used computers at some point in the past five years and 
associated skill increases with this. Equally plausible, the 
reorganization of work that sometimes accompanies 
automation may have indirectly increased skill 
requirements for some employees.”! 


Nor should the possibility of a positive bias toward new 
technology be ruled out. Given the receptive attitudes of 
Canadians towards technology, documented in Chapter 4, 
it may be the case that even those workers not directly 
affected by workplace automation may view the changes 
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Employed population 15 years of age and over whose work was affected by introduction of computers 
or automated technology by major occupational groups, sex and level of skill required to perform jobs 
then job security then extent to which work was interesting, Canada, 1989 — concluded 

ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee 
Major occupational groups 


Clerical/sales/service Blue-collar 
Selected 
characteristics Both sexes Male Female Both sexes Male Female 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Skill required 
Total 1,846 100 631 100 1,214 100 992 100 860 100 132 100 
Increased 1,235 67 377 60 858 7A; 633 64 546 63 87 66 
Decreased 42 2 a — 27 2 — —_ — — — —_ 
Stayed the 
same 567 31 239 38 328 27 333 34 291 34 42 32 
Not stated -— _ _— — _ — — —_ — — “= 
Job security 
Total 1,846 100 631 100 1,214 100 992 100 860 100 132 100 
Increased 344 19 127 20 AW / 18 184 19 153 eel 30 23 
Decreased 198 Wh 69 11 129 11 174 18 159 19 -— _ 
Stayed the 
same 1,293 70 435 69 858 71 628 63 542 63 86 65 
Not stated _ _— _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
Effect on work 
Total 1,846 100 631 100 1,214 100 992 100 860 100 132 100 
More interesting 1,088 59 345 55 743 61 529 §3 458 Cie} ZA 54 
Less interesting 92 5 42 ve 50 4 42 4 34 4 _ — 
Stayed the 
same 661 36 244 39 417 34 417 42 364 42 53 40 
Not stated = == — — = == = = = = = = 


General Social Survey, 1989 


"Not stated” category of major occupational groups study has been omitted from table but numbers 


are included in calculation of totals and percentages. 


in a positive light. All these hypotheses demand further 
investigation. 


5.4.8 Impact of computers and automation on job 
security and intrinsic interest 


Looking at Text Table N, 69% of the employed whose jobs 
had been affected by technology stated there was no 
change in their job security. Another 19% benefitted from 
an increase in job security. Males reported somewhat 
greater benefits than females but there were no occupational 
differences in this regard. Only 11% reported decreased 
job security. Male blue-collar workers were somewhat 
more likely to have experienced a decrease in job security 
due to automation than employees in managerial and 
professional, or in clerical, sales and service occupations. 
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Before jumping to the conclusion that automation in 
Canadian workplaces during the second half of the 1980s 
had little effect on job security, it must be pointed out that 
only employed individuals answered these questions. Thus, 
anyone who had losta job due to technological change and 
was unemployed at the time of the survey was excluded. 
Still, those people whose main activity was working at a 
job or business showed little concern that new technologies 
undermined their job security. 


Text Table N clearly shows that the impact of automation 
on the intrinsic interest of work, as with skill, was generally 
positive. Fully 61% of the employees affected by 
automation reported that it had made their work more 
interesting. While 4% reported that their work had become 
less interesting due to technological changes, itis important 
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Employed(1) population 15 years of age and over by impact of automation on job 
skills in the last five years and selected characteristics, Canada, 1989 


All workers KORG GGQQAQ_G_AAA ANES% 


University degree(2) |: 
Postsecondary diploma(3) § 
High school diploma [: 
Less than high school [: 
Males 15-19 years | 

Males 35-44 year. 


Females 15-19 year: 


Females 25-35 year: 


9% 


172% 


68% 


1% 


74% 


Computer used on the job jj) 75% 


Did not use computer on the job /0f-z7 54% 


0 20 40 


80 


% who reported an increase in level of skills 


General Social Survey, 1989 


(1) Includes only the employed population whose work had been “greatly” or "somewhat" affected by the introduction of 


computers or automated technology in the last five years. 


(2) Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher's college. 
(3) Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school, 


or business college. 


to note that this included 212,000 Canadians. Text Table N 
reveals that individuals in managerial and professional 
occupations were more likely to say that their work had 
become more interesting (66%), while blue-collar 
workers were least likely (53%). 


Comparing males and females, a higher proportion of 
males in managerial and professional occupations reported 
increased intrinsic interest. Yet the reverse held true for 
clerical, sales and service jobs. This follows the same 
pattern observed for skill increases. 


5.4.9 Technological change and job loss 


The 1989 GSS also touched briefly on the issue of 
technologically induced job loss. While results were 
informative at a general level, above all they point to the 
need for amore comprehensive investigation of this aspect 
of technological change. 


Anyone who had lost a job during the 1984-1989 period 
was asked the reason. Of the 1.4 million individuals who 
reported a job loss in those five years and whose main 
activity at the time of the survey was working at a job or 
business, so few cited the introduction of new technology 
as a reason that reliable estimates cannot be provided. It 
must be recognized, however, that the causes of job loss 
were often numerous and complex. Thus, some workers 
may not have known all the factors responsible for 
their job loss. Still, the impact of new technology seemed 
minor (table not shown). 


Another 802,000 workers (almost 7% of those employed 
at the time of the survey) expected to be laid off or lose their 
job in the next year for any reason. Of these, only 9% 
(72,000) thought this would be a result of the introduction 
of computers or automated technology. In the Canadian 
labour force, fears about being future victims of advancing 
technology were negligible, at least in early 1989. 
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This is not to down play the negative personal consequences 
this may have had for those 72,000 individuals who 
anticipated technological redundancy in 1989-90. Indeed, 
this number is equivalent to literally dozens of Canada’s 
largest factories, stores or offices closing their doors for 
good. Viewed from this perspective, the GSS findings do 
not contradict the negative impact on employment levels 
found in case studies of technological change in specific 
firms.” 


5.5 DISCUSSION 


One in three employees used a mainframe computer, 
personal computer, or a word processor at work for an 
average of about 16.2 hours a week. Proportionally more 
women than men were computer users. Better-educated 
workers and those in the baby-boom generation also had 
levels of computer use above the labour force average. 


In venturing any conclusions from the 1989 GSS, one must 
be careful to bear in mind limitations imposed by the 
different definitions of automation used in the survey. 
Equally important is the need to recognize the latitude 
possible in respondents’ interpretations of the GSS 
technology-related questions. 


The profile of computer users included a combination of 
employment conditions and specific job characteristics 
typically associated with good jobs.?*** Corroborating this 
positive image of automation was the finding that the most 
technologically intensive jobs were at the upper levels of 
the occupational hierarchy. But lower-level white-collar 
jobs, such as predominantly female clerical occupations, 
also appeared to have gained some benefits from 
automation. This was especially true with regard to 
increased skill requirements and intrinsic interest. 


More research is required, however, to explore how 
computerized work is associated with various job rewards 
and opportunities. It would also be very useful to 
systematically study how workers perceive technological 
change. Most contentious in this respect is the issue of 
skill. For example, automation may appear to workers to 
be upgrading skills because of the need to learn new things, 
even though objective measures of job skills before and 
after technological change may point to a decline.» 


In 1985, the Economic Council of Canada estimated that 
13% of the work force used new automated technologies 
directly in their work.” On the basis of this, the 1989 GSS 
documented a remarkable increase in computer use in the 
second half of the 1980s. 
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It is also interesting to compare these GSS findings with 
workplace computer use patterns in the United States. 
Data from the October 1989 United States’ Current 
Population Survey documented that 36.8% of employed 
individuals aged 18 and over used a computer (personal or 
home computer, mini-computer, or mainframe computer) 
in their job.” Thus, the prevalence of computer use in the 
workplace was only slightly higher in the United States 
than in Canada. Most of this cross-national difference was 
due to proportionally more females in the United States 
than in Canada using computers at work; among males, 
there was no difference between the two countries. 
Variations in the United States’ workplace computer use 
mirrored Canadian patterns, with highest use levels found 
among employees with postsecondary education and in 
managerial and professional occupations. 


The experiences of employed Canadians with the recent 
and rapid introduction of new technologies in the 
workplace do not fit the gloomy scenarios of widespread 
deskilling and job loss. However, given the 
concentration of computers ina relatively small number 
of good jobs, it is entirely possible that technological 
change is increasing the polarization between good and 
bad jobs in the labour market. 


Workplace automation also has an important human capital 
dimension. Recall that about half of adult Canadians could 
operate a computer, with the vast majority of these users 
able to do more than just play computer games. Is this 
relatively extensive computer literacy being utilized in the 
workplace? The answer is no. Only about 56% of 
individuals in the labour force who had the ability to use 
computers actually used one in their job. Clearly, not all 
jobs can be computerized. Even so, a fuller utilization of 
untapped human resources could accelerate the pace 
of the micro-electronics revolution. Based on 1989 GSS 
evidence, this advancing automation has the potential to 
upgrade the content of jobs. 
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Employed population 15 years of age and over by computer use on the job, sex and age group then 


province, Canada, 1989 


ee 
Total employed 


population 


Sex and age group 
then province 


% 


Use of computers on the job 


No Not stated 


% No. % 


_ Cre SSS 


Both sexes 
All age groups 12,155 
15-19 788 
20-24 1,353 
25-34 3,566 
35-44 3,116 
45-54 2,013 
55-64 1,136 
65+ 182 
Male 
All age groups 6,726 
15-19 403 
20-24 686 
25-34 1,975 
35-44 1,725 
45-54 oo 
55-64 693 
65+ 110 
Female 
All age groups 5,428 
15-19 386 
20-24 667 
25-34 1,591 
35-44 1,390 
45-54 879 
55-64 442 
65+ 73 
Province 
Canada 12,155 
Newfoundland 166 
Prince Edward Island 44 
Nova Scotia 393 
New Brunswick 301 
Quebec 2,980 
Ontario 4,802 
Manitoba 499 
Saskatchewan 431 
Alberta 1,154 
British Columbia 1,385 
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35 
13 
30 
41 
42 
32 
23 


(Numbers in thousands) 


65 63 1 
86 — a 
70 — = 
59 _ — 
57 _ _ 
67 _ = 
Wi = = 
92 — => 


68 30 — 
86 _— — 
76 —_ = 
63 _ — 
59 _ — 
68 — = 
78 = = 
92 — Fae 


61 33 1 
85 = SS 
64 = _ 
53 = — 
55 a oe 
64 = _ 
75 = a 
92 — _ 


65 63 1 
71 = = 
76 = = 
66 = = 
72 == = 
68 = = 
62 — = 
67 == = 
74 = — 
63 — — 
61 = = 
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TABLE 19 
Employed population 15 years of age and over by computer use on the job, sex and occupation, 
Canada, 1989 


i 


Wolalempioyee Use of computers on the job 


population 
Sex and occupation Yes No Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both sexes 
All occupations 12,155 100 4,212 35 7,879 65 63 1 
Managerial/administration 1,919 100 995 52 909 47 — — 
Science/engineering 602 100 478 79 125 21 — _— 
Social science 338 100 129 38 207 61 _ _— 
Teaching 681 100 308 45 373 55 _— — 
Medicine/health 638 100 141 22 497 78 _ _— 
Artistic/literary 264 100 98 37 166 63 _ — 
Clerical 1,975 100 1,088 55 874 44 —- —_ 
Sales 1,032 100 354 34 667 65 — —_ 
Service 1,394 100 138 10 1,253 90 _ _— 
Primary 419 100 45 11 370 88 — _ 
Manufacturing/processing 1,409 100 197 14 1,198 85 _— _— 
Construction/transportation 953 100 113 12 840 88 — _ 
Other occupations 436 100 88 20 348 80 —_ _— 
Not stated 94 100 39 42 54 57 — _ 

Male 
All occupations 6,726 100 2,152 32 4,544 68 30 _— 
Managerial/administration 1,243 100 629 51 602 48 _ _ 
Science/engineering 478 100 375 79 102 21 _ _ 
Social science 179 100 76 42 104 58 _ _— 
Teaching 269 100 156 58 112 42 — _ 
Medicine/health 153 100 41 27 111 73 _ _— 
Artistic/literary 128 100 53 41 75 99 — _ 
Clerical 419 100 150 36 268 64 _ _— 
Sales §22 100 178 34 338 65 — _ 
Service 585 100 100 We 485 83 _— — 
Primary 352 100 44 13 304 87 — — 
Manufacturing/processing 1,121 100 181 16 931 83 — — 
Construction/transportation 891 100 94 11 797 89 — — 
Other occupations 327 100 48 15 279 85 —~ _— 
Not stated 60 100 25 42 34 58 — — 

Female 
All occupations 5,428 100 2,060 38 3,335 61 33 1 
Managerial/administration 675 100 366 54 307 45 — — 
Science/engineering 125 100 102 82 — — — — 
Social science 159 100 53 33 103 65 _ — 
Teaching 412 100 152 37 260 63 — _— 
Medicine/health 486 100 100 21 386 79 — _ 
Artistic/literary 135 100 45 33 90 67 _— _ 
Clerical 1,556 100 938 60 606 39 — _ 
Sales 510 100 176 34 328 64 — — 
Service 809 100 38 5 768 95 _ — 
Primary 67 100 _ _ 66 99 _ _— 
Manufacturing/processing 287 100 — == 266 93 aa oe 
Construction/transportation 63 100 _— _ 43 69 —_ _ 
Other occupations 109 100 40 37 69 63 —_ _ 
Not stated 35 100 _ _ _ _ —_ _ 

Pa a eS 
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TABLE 20 
Employed population 15 years of age and over by computer use on the job, sex and industry, 
Canada, 1989 


—_—_—_——_,}\KxkxrkrrOOo hs sKnhkOOOlOOOO EES 


Tolel employed Use of computers on the job 


population 
Sex and industry Yes No Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both sexes 
All industries 12,155 100 4,212 35 7,879 65 63 1 
Agriculture 294 100 39 13 252 86 — = 
Other primary 192 100 63 33 129 67 = — 
Manufacturing: non-durable goods 1,153 100 357 31 788 68 = = 
Manufacturing: durable goods 977 100 296 30 672 69 _ _ 
Construction 541 100 61 11 480 89 — — 
Transportation 975 100 442 45 533 55 _ — 
Wholesale trade 449 100 162 36 287 64 — — 
Retail trade 1,634 100 399 24 ene 74 _ — 
Finance 694 100 518 78 176 25 _ — 
Community services 2,182 100 748 34 1,421 65 _— _ 
Personal services 920 100 80 fe) 837 91 _ _ 
Business services 884 100 435 49 449 51 _ _ 
Public administration 1,100 100 549 50 549 50 — — 
Not stated 160 100 63 40 95 60 —_ _ 

Male 
All industries 6,726 100 Pay |isy2 32 4,544 68 30 — 
Agriculture 233 100 36 1 194 83 — — 
Other primary 161 100 40 25 120 75 — _ 
Manufacturing: non-durable goods 720 100 208 29 509 71 —_ — 
Manufacturing: durable goods 831 100 238 29 583 70 _— _ 
Construction 479 100 40 8 439 92 _ _ 
Transportation 720 100 273 38 447 62 — — 
Wholesale trade 326 100 100 31 226 69 _ _— 
Retail trade 724 100 174 24 541 75 — — 
Finance 239 100 156 65 83 35 — — 
Community services 701 100 276 39 420 60 — _ 
Personal services 318 100 37 12 282 88 _— _— 
Business services 517 100 237 46 281 54 _ _ 
Public administration 667 100 306 46 361 54 — — 
Not stated 91 100 32 35 59 65 — — 

Female 
All industries 5,428 100 2,060 38 3,335 61 33 1 
Agriculture 61 100 _ —— 58 95 — — 
Other primary 31 100 = oS ss = == = 
Manufacturing: non-durable goods 434 100 150 35 279 64 _ — 
Manufacturing: durable goods 146 100 57 39 89 61 — —_— 
Construction 62 100 _ _— 41 67 _— — 
Transportation 255 100 169 66 86 34 _ _ 
Wholesale trade 123 100 63 51 61 49 _ _ 
Retail trade 911 100 225 25 671 74 _ _ 
Finance 455 100 362 79 93 21 _— — 
Community services 1,481 100 472 32 1,001 68 _ — 
Personal services 601 100 43 7. 555 92 _ — 
Business services 366 100 198 54 168 46 _ — 
Public administration 432 100 243 56 188 43 _ — 
Not stated 69 100 31 46 36 53 _ _— 


General Social Survey, 1989 
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CHAPTER 6 


RETIREMENT 


This chapter examines important aspects of retirement: attitudes towards mandatory retirement; 
retirement plans; and, among the retired population, reasons for retirement, pensions and 


quality of life. 


6.1 HIGHLIGHTS 


@ In 1989, only one in three employed Canadians 
supported the idea of mandatory retirement, with 60% 
of these individuals believing that the age should be 
less than 65. 


e Among the employed, 43% intended to retire before 
age 65, whereas 34% had no planned retirement age 
and 14% planned to retire at age 65. 


@ 55% of employed males and 49% of employed females 
were provided with a pension plan by their business or 
company. 


¢ Almost two-thirds (63%) of the currently retired 
population did so before age 65, while only 17% retired 
at age 65. 


e Only 28% of the formerly employed retired because 
they had reached mandatory retirement age. Health 
reasons were an equally important cause of retirement 
cited by 27%. 


¢ Three in five retired males received pension benefits 
from a former employer, compared with less than three 
in ten retired females. 


© 43% of retirees enjoyed life more after retiring than 
before and 17% enjoyed retired life less. 


® The employed and students were more satisfied with 
their health and their education than were the retired, 
but the retired were more satisfied with their finances. 


© 86% of retirees were satisfied with their retirement. 
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6.2 INTRODUCTION 


The Canadian population is aging. A clear indication of 
this seniors boom is the relative growth of the 65 and over 
age group. Now just over one in ten Canadians is aged 65 
and over. By 2031, this figure is projected to rise to about 
one in four individuals.'* The rapid expansion of the 
elderly population is linked to the aging of the huge baby- 
boom generation.*4 As this generation grows older, 
Canada will face numerous challenges. For instance, how 
will Canadians provide adequate financial and social 
support for the growing elderly population? And will the 
seniors’ boom trigger changes in work and education 
patterns whereby the elderly opt for various combinations 
of leisure, employment and education? 


Clearly the social implications of population aging are 
enormous and complex.** The purpose of this chapter is 
to contribute to an informed discussion of these implications 
by examining the views of Canadians towards mandatory 
retirement as well as their retirement plans. The chapter 
also focuses on the retired population, investigating reasons 
for retirement, pensions and quality of life. 


6.3 METHODS 


The 1989 GSS asked all respondents two questions 
concerning their own retirement plans and their opinion 
about mandatory retirement. First, all respondents were 
asked: “At what age do you plan to retire?” The actual age 
was recorded, as were “don’t know” and “don’t intend to 
retire” responses. Second, all respondents were asked: 
“Do you think that mandatory retirement is a good idea?” 
Possible responses were “yes” or “no”, with those answering 
yes asked to state an age for mandatory retirement. 
Furthermore, respondents whose main activity at the time 
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of the survey was working at a job or business were asked 
if their business/ecompany provides them with a pension 
plan (possible responses: “yes”, “no” and “don’t know”). 


For the purposes of this chapter, the retired population was 
defined as those individuals who, during the week prior to 
the survey, reported retired as their main activity (as 
opposed to working at a job or business, looking for work, 
student or keeping house) and who had ever worked ata job 
or business. These retired individuals were then asked a 
sequence of questions regarding theiremploymenthistory, 
reason for retirement, pension and quality of life in 
retirement. 


Specifically, retired individuals were asked four basic 
questions: 1) Year in which they retired; 2) Occupation 
(“What kind of work were you doing?”) at the time of 
retirement, 3) Whether or not the respondent retired 
because she or he had reached mandatory retirement age, 
and if not, whether the individual retired because her or his 
employer offered an early retirement incentive, because 
new technology was introduced, because their health 
required it, or any other reason; and 4) Satisfaction with 
retirement (coded the same as the satisfaction measures 
discussed in previous chapters: “very satisfied”, “somewhat 
satisfied”, “somewhat dissatisfied”, “very dissatisfied” 
and “no opinion”). The analysis below combines the “very 
satisfied” and “somewhatsatisfied” responses into a single 
satisfied category. 


In terms of pensions, respondents were asked whether or 
not they received pension or retirement benefits from any 
of their former employers. If the respondent reported 
receiving pension or retirement benefits from a former 
employer, the respondent was asked if these were adjusted 
for changes in the cost of living. 


Satisfaction with retirement was measured by asking: 
“Compared to the year before you retired, do you now 
enjoy life more, less or about the same?” Respondents 
reporting that they enjoy life more now were asked: “What 
is the main reason that you now enjoy life more? Is 
it...more leisure time; more travel; more time with family; 
more time for voluntary activities; or other?” Respondents 
reporting that they enjoy life less now were asked: “What 
is the main reason that you now enjoy life less? Is it...your 
health; decrease in income; less contact with people; or 
other?” 


6.4 RESULTS 
6.4.1 Attitudes towards mandatory retirement 


Canada, like other industrialized nations, has evolved a 
three-phase adult life-cycle: education, employment, then 
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retirement. During the 1950s, Canada introduced an old 
age income security system and, in 1966, the Canada/ 
Quebec Pension Plans. Employer-sponsored pension plans 
also developed during this period. Because these public 
and private pensions started paying benefits at age 65, this 
became defined as the age of retirement.? 


Yet growing numbers of elderly Canadians were beginning 
to oppose mandatory retirement at age 65 on the grounds 
that they would prefer to work beyond this age. Others may 
oppose mandatory retirement on human rights grounds, 
viewing it as a form of age discrimination. Public debate 
about mandatory retirementis heating up, especially in the 
wake of the recent Supreme Court decision which backs 
the principle.'°'* Many people may see employment 
beyond age 65 asa financial necessity because of inadequate 
pensions.'* Other trends, such as multiple careers, early 
retirement, gradual retirement, and post-retirement 
reemployment are also eroding the conventional practice 
of working until age 65 and then abruptly entering the 
retirement phase of one’s life.'*!7 These public policy 
discussions can benefit from a better understanding of how 
Canadians view mandatory retirement and when they plan 
to retire themselves. 


As Text Table O indicates, only 35% of Canadians (over 
7 million individuals) supported the idea of mandatory 
retirement. This varied from about 30% in Alberta, Ontario 
and British Columbia to 45% in Manitoba and 56% in 
Newfoundland. These provincial differences were more 
pronounced than differences in support for mandatory 
retirement across age groups. Males were slightly more 
supportive of mandatory retirement than females (Text 
Table P). 


Further analysis, summarized in Figure W, shows that 
attitudes towards mandatory retirement were influenced 
by level of education, household income, main activity 
and access to a pension plan. A negative relationship was 
observed between socio-economic status, as measured by 
education and income, and support for mandatory 
retirement. That is, the higher one’s level of education or 
household income, the less likely the individual was to 
endorse mandatory retirement. 


Tospeculate on the underlying reasons for this relationship, 
it may reflect the link between the support for mandatory 
retirement, on one hand, and receiving pension benefits 
and job security until age 65, on the other. While individuals 
with low levels of education and income undoubtedly 
aspire to a secure job with a pension, those with high levels 
of education and income probably already had these — 
and therefore, the resources to change jobs or leave the 
labour force altogether before age 65. 
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Population 15 years of age and over by province, age group and attitudes towards mandatory 


retirement, Canada, 1989 


Total population Province 
Age group and Newfoundland Prince Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
mandatory 
retirement 
is a good idea No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
No. in thousands 
All age groups 
Total 20,248 100 427 100 98 100 690 100 551 100 5,231 100 
Yes 7,188 35 238 56 33 34 258 37 231 42 PZT 42 
No 12,582 62 185 43 62 63 415 60 291 53 2,954 56 
Not stated 478 2 _ _ _ _— _ _ 29 5 101 2 
15-24 
Total 3,913 100 106 100 _ — 142 100 Ula 100 965 100 
Yes 1,312 34 54 51 —_ — 34 24 57 49 410 43 
No ERI f 64 51 49 — — 105 74 54 46 539 56 
Not stated 83 2 — —_ —_— —_ —_ — — — —_ _ 
25-44 
Total 8,601 100 179 100 40 100 284 100 220 100 2,272 100 
Yes 2,957 34 103 58 — — 117 41 87 39 935 41 
No §,502 64 73 4 —— — 157 55 128 58 1,308 58 
Not stated 142 2 — _— — oe _— — — — 30 1 
45 + 
Total 7,734 100 142 100 37 100 263 100 214 100 1,994 100 
Yes 2,919 38 80 56 — mo 107 40 88 41 832 42 
No 4,563 59 60 42 _ — 152 58 108 Sy 1,107 56 
Not stated 252 3 _ _ _ _- —_— _ _ _ 56 S: 


However, this line of argument is not entirely consistent 
with another finding in Figure W: employed individuals 
with company-sponsored pension plans, compared with 
workers who did not have pension plans, tended to be 
slightly more supportive of mandatory retirement. The 
fact that pension benefits were linked to a mandatory 
retirement age likely accounted for this finding. 


Furthermore, individuals who were retired or keeping 
house were generally more favourable toward mandatory 
retirement than were students and the employed. A 
thorough examination of these and other possible 
determinants of attitudes towards mandatory 
retirement falls beyond the scope of the 1989 GSS. 


Looking only at individuals working at a job or business, 
some variations by occupation were observed (Table 21). 
On one hand, 46% of workers in manufacturing and 
processing, and 41% of those employed in construction 
and transportation supported mandatory retirement. On 
the other hand, 19% of those employed in social sciences, 


20% in artistic and literary jobs, and 24% in teaching held 
this view. In several occupations, there were notable 
gender differences. For instance, 28% of male teachers 
and sales workers supported mandatory retirement, 
compared with about 20% of females in these two 
occupations. 


6.4.2 Suggested age for mandatory retirement 


Certainly part of the explanation for the above variations 
in attitudes toward mandatory retirement was the lack of 
consensus regarding the ideal age for mandatory 
retirement. Among those employees who agreed in 
principle with mandatory retirement, 60% believed that 
the age should be 64 years or less, where as 37% felt at 
age 65 (Table 22). Very few (2%) believed that 
mandatory retirement should be set beyond age 65. 


It is also evident from Table 22 that age influenced views 
about the ideal mandatory retirement age. Workers in the 
younger (15-24) and older (55 and over) age groups were 
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Population 15 years of age and over by province, age group and attitudes towards mandatory 


retirement, Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Province 
Age group and : F Pe . 
mandatory Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
retirement 
is a good idea No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
No. in thousands 
All age groups 
Total 7,469 100 829 100 749 100 1,823 100 2,381 100 
Yes 2,308 31 370 45 296 40 535 29 743 31 
No 4,997 67 426 51 438 59 1,266 69 1,548 65 
Not stated 164 2 33 4 — _ _ _— 91 4 
15-24 
Total 1,439 100 167 100 149 100 381 100 426 100 
Yes 383 27 68 41 66 44 114 30 119 28 
No 1,043 Ue 95 57 82 55 262 69 271 64 
Not stated _ — —_— _ — _— _ _ 36 9 
25-44 
Total 3,135 100 337 100 298 100 845 100 991 100 
Yes 931 30 135 40 110 37 234 28 290 29 
No 2,147 68 189 56 183 61 606 72 686 69 
Not stated 57 2 — _ — _ — _— _ _ 
45+ 
Total 2,896 100 325 100 302 100 598 100 963 100 
Yes 993 34 167 51 120 40 186 31 334 35 
No 1,808 62 142 44 173 57 398 67 591 61 
Not stated 94 3 _ _ _ _— _ — 39 4 


most favourable to 65 being the age for mandatory 
retirement (43% and 50%, respectively, compared with 
34% for the two other age groups). Table 22 also indicates 
that baby boomers (aged 25-44 years), in comparison with 
other age groups, were more favourable to having retirement 
mandatory atan age less than 65. Similarly, more than 60% 
of the 25-44 cohort who supported mandatory retirement 
thought that the age for this should be less than 65. 


Furthermore, an individual’s view of the ideal mandatory 
retirementage varied depending on theireducation, income, 
main activity and inclusion in a pension plan. Having a 
university degree or a high household income was 
associated with a preferred retirement age of 65, rather 
than earlier. This was consistent with the patterns already 
noted with regard to support for mandatory retirement. 
Individuals who participated in employer-sponsored 
pension plans were slightly less supportive of 65 as the 
mandatory age for retirement. Generally, it is difficult to 
discern any solid trends in these data. 
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Another way of looking at attitudes about mandatory 
retirement is in terms of retirement plans. Notunexpectedly, 
support for mandatory retirement at less than age 65 was 
highest among those actually planning to retire before age 
65 (table not shown). 


In sum, a large majority of employed Canadians were 
opposed to the idea of mandatory retirement. And even 
among those in favour of mandatory retirement, the 
majority would have liked this age to be less than 65. 


6.4.3 Retirement plans of the employed 


Having documented a preference for choice of one’s 
retirement age, the actual retirement plans among the 
employed will be considered. Figure X outlines retirement 
plans by sex; noting 28% of males and 41 % of females had 
not planned a specific retirement age when surveyed in 
early 1989. Few of either sex (8% of males and 6% of 
females) did not plan to retire, and even fewer (1%, or 
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FIGURE W 
Population 15 years of age and over who supported mandatory retirement by selected 


characteristics, Canada, 1989 
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(1) Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelor or undergraduate degree, or teacher's college. 
(2) Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school, 


or business college. 
(3) Includes only those individuals whose main activity in 1989 was working at a job or business. 
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Population 15 years of age and over by attitudes towards mandatory retirement, by sex and age 


group, Canada, 1989 


Total population 


Mandatory retirement is a good idea 


Yes No Not stated 
Age group and sex 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Both sexes 20,248 100 7,188 35 12,582 62 478 2 
Male 9,903 100 3,702 37 §,965 60 235 2 
Female 10,345 100 3,486 34 6,616 64 243 2 
15-24 
Both sexes 3,913 100 1,312 34 Zoints 64 83 2 
Male 1,989 100 663 33 1,275 64 50 3 
Female 1,924 100 649 34 1,242 65 33 2 
25-44 
Both sexes 8,601 100 2,957 34 §,502 64 142 2 
Male 4,279 100 1,602 37 2,606 61 71 2 
Female 4,322 100 1,355 31 2,896 67 71 2 
45 + 
Both sexes 7,734 100 2,919 38 4,563 59 252 a 
Male 3,635 100 1,437 40 2,084 57 114 3 
Female 4,099 100 1,482 36 2,478 60 138 3 


141,000 Canadians) planned to retire after age 65. Similar 
proportions of both sexes (about 14%) intended to retire at 
age 65. Among those planning to retire before age 65, 
males seemed to prefer ages 55-59, whereas females were 
more evenly distributed across the retirement age 
categories of 60-64,55-59 and less than 55 (tablenot shown). 


Obviously, the employed had a preference for retiring 
before or at age 65. The planned retirement age in the 
labour force, among those workers who had retirement 
plans, was age 58 for both males and females. There were 
only minor occupational variations in this regard (table not 
shown). 


Notsurprisingly, age was directly related to an individual's 
retirement plans. Table 23 shows that the proportion of 
individuals who had no planned retirement age declined 
with age, from 44% in the 15-24 age group to 23% in the 
55 and over age group. Perhaps even more pronounced was 
the gender difference; for instance, in the baby-boom 
cohort, 41% of females and 27% of males had yet to 
formulate retirement plans. Similarly, planning not to 
retire also increased with age, from 4% of the 15-24 age 
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group to 16% of the 55 and over age group. There were 
negligible sex differences in this respect. 


Regarding early retirement, males were more likely than 
females to have such plans. Generally, it was the baby- 
boom generation which favoured early retirement. Almost 
half of this cohort, compared with about one-third of 15- 
24-year-olds and 31% of the 55 and over group, planned 
to retire before age 65. Gender differences were quite 
pronounced, with 56% of baby-boom males planning early 
retirement, compared with 40% of their female counterparts. 
Indeed, a highlight of Table 23 is the fact that the majority 
of male baby boomers planned to exit the labour force (or 
leave full-time employment or their present careers) 
before reaching age 65. 


Table 23 also documents almost no interprovincial variation 
in the percentage of adults who did not know when they 
planned to retire. Beyond this consistency in retirement 
plans, there were several interesting points of contrast. 
Specifically, residents of the Atlantic provinces were least 
likely to be planning retirement before age 65 and, 
conversely, were most likely to plan retirement at age 65. 
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Employed population 15 years of age and over by planned retirement age and sex, 


Canada, 1989 
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Retirement plans in Quebec were the mirror image of this, 
suggesting a strong preference for early retirement. 


It would be insightful to explore the possible connections 
between retirement plans and provincial differences in 
working conditions, occupational structures and work 
orientations. But the 1989 GSS could only identify these 
topics as deserving further study. The analysis of retirement 
plans could be examined for differences by age group, 
occupation, household income and participation in 
employer-sponsored pension plans. 


Table 24 shows how these plans vary across occupational 
groups. Individuals employed in artistic and literary, 
primary, clerical or service jobs were less likely to have 
retirement plans than were managers and administrators, 
teachers, and construction and transportation workers. 
The proportion of workers planning to retire between the 
ages of 55 and 64 was well above the labour force average 
in managerial and professional occupations (managerial/ 
administrative, science/engineering, teaching), as well as 
in blue-collar occupations such as manufacturing and 
processing, and construction and transportation. 
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Perhaps more interesting than this interoccupational pattern 
regarding early retirement was the fact that males generally 
preferred this option, regardless of their occupational 
group. This corroborates a key point, just noted, 
concerning the importance of age and sex for explaining 
variations in retirement plans. Apparently these two 
personal characteristics may be more influential than 
one’s occupation in determining retirement plans. 


Of course other factors are also important in this respect. 
Table 23 rounds out the discussion of what may underlie 
differences in retirement plans by examining the influence 
of income and access to an employer-sponsored pension. 
Given thatretirement decision-making necessarily involves 
financial planning, one would expect both of these factors 
to exert a major influence. 


Table 23 confirms this, showing that household income 
was directly related to having concrete retirement plans 
and choosing early retirement. For example, 39% of 
employed individuals with lower household incomes had 
no planned retirement age, compared with 24% of those in 
households with incomes of $60,000 or more. In contrast, 
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55% of individuals in high income households were 
planning early retirement, whereas about one-third of 
those in lower income households had such intentions. 


Along the same lines, Table 23 indicates that having an 
employer-sponsored pension plan made early retirement 
more feasible. Over half of workers with employer 
pension plans wanted to retire before age 65, compared 
with just over one-third of those without such pensions. 
Thus, having a company pension also increased the 
likelihood of having concrete plans regarding retirement. 


6.4.4 Pension plans among the employed 


This report has documented the effects of having an 
employer-sponsored pension plan on retirement attitudes 
and plans. What, though, is the extent and distribution of 
business or company-sponsored pension plans among the 
employed population? Table 25 shows that 52% of the 
employed (more than 6.3 million workers) were provided 
with a pension plan by their business or company. There 
was asmall gender gap (55% of employed males and 49% 
of employed females) in the availability of pensions. 


However, pension benefits varied significantly by 
occupation. For example, 73% of those employed in 
science and engineering and teaching occupations had a 
pension plan, as did 64% of individuals in medical and 
health occupations. However, roughly one-third or less of 
workers in artistic and literary, service and primary 
occupations were provided pensions by their employer. 


Table 26 examines the distribution of company or 
business-sponsored pension plans by age group, 
educational attainment and union membership. Younger 
workers, aged 15-24, were less likely to have pension plans 
at work, especially compared with workers in the 25-44 
and 45-54 age groups (35% compared with 56% and 58%, 
respectively). Less than half of workers aged 55 and over 
had pension benefits. In all age groups, lower percentages 
of females than males had pension benefits. 


Also, there were substantial differences in access to 
pension benefits by educational attainment. More than 
60% of respondents whose highest level of education was 
a university degree were provided a pension plan by their 
employer. This dropped to 50% for those with a high 
school diploma, and 42% for individuals with less than 
high school. 


Union membership was one of the strongest correlates of 
having an employer-sponsored pension. Specifically, 
84% of union members were provided pension benefits 
by their employer, compared with 40% of non-union 
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workers. In a reversal of the trend for the employed 
population, among union members a slightly higher 
proportion of females than males had pension benefits. 


One important caveat: The 1989 GSS data on employer- 
sponsored pension was not comparable with the pension 
plan coverage documented in Statistics Canada’s Pension 
Plans in Canada." Specifically, the Statistics Canada 
pension data base indicated that, at the beginning of 1989, 
44.6% of Canadian workers (almost 5 million) participated 
in employer pension plans. This coverage rate was 
substantially lower than the figure of 52% (6.3 million) 
provided by the 1989 GSS. There are several possible 
explanations for this discrepancy. The GSS data was self- 
reported by employees, whereas Statistics Canada’s 
pension plan data base consisted of information provided 
by employers. Consequently, some of the employed (and 
self-employed) may have reported personal RRSPs when 
responding to the GSS question. It is also possible that 
employees of smaller businesses may be better represented 
in the GSS data, given that such firms may not have plans 
registered under provincial legislation. As such, these 
plans would not be recorded in Statistics Canada’s pension 
plan data base. In any case, these different methodologies 
no doubt largely accounted for the non-comparability of 
these two estimates of pension plan coverage. 


6.4.5 Age of retirement within the retired population 


Survey respondents already in retirement were asked if 
they retired because they had reached mandatory 
retirement age. Assuming that for most this would have 
meant retiring at or near age 65, answers to this question 
gave an estimate of how closely Canadians’ retirement 
behaviour conforms to the expected norm. 


Table 27 indicates that 63% of retirees in Canada retired 
before age 65. Females (65%) were more likely than males 
(61%) toretire before age 65. Among males retiring before 
age 65, proportionally more didso between ages 60 and 64, 
whereas females were more evenly distributed across the 
three under age 65 categories. Only 17% retired at age 65, 
while another 16% retired after age 65. 


Initially, it appears that retirement behaviour varied little 
by the type of former occupation. However, when males 
and females were examined separately, occupationally 
specific retirement patterns were observed. Among males, 
for example, those formerly employed in clerical, sales or 
service jobs were less likely than managerial/professional 
or blue-collar workers to retire before age 65. However, 
the reverse held true for females, with a much higher 
proportion of females in clerical, sales and service jobs 
retiring before age 65. 
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At this juncture it is useful to note that only 28% of the 
formerly employed retired because they had reached 
mandatory retirement age (Figure Y). Almost as 
important, health reasons were cited by more than one in 
four of the formerly employed. Only 7% retired because 
they had been given early retirement incentives. The 
largest group fell into the “other” reasons category. Analysis 
of these “other” responses identified two major categories: 
personal choice or preference, and marriage or family 
responsibilities (cited mainly by females). 


The 1989 GSS sketched the broad contours of retirement 
behaviour. To better understand occupational and sex 
differences in retirement behaviour one would need to 
examine labour force status (full-time or part-time; full- 
year or part-year), years in the labour force and more 
detailed occupations. 


6.4.6 Pensions among the retired 


As might be expected, retirement age was related to 
participation in an employer pension plan (Table 27). 
There was a propensity for retirees (56%) receiving 
employer pensions to have retired between the ages of 55 
and 64. However, this relationship was quite gender- 
specific. For example, among males, those without 
pensions were more likely to retire at an older age — 
especially after age 65. Among females, however, those 
without pension benefits tended to retire at an earlier age 
— particularly under age 55. 


FIGURE Y 
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This last point raises questions about the distribution of 
pension and retirement benefits among the currently 
retired. Employer-sponsored pensions represented one 
means of support in old age. Even for those who received 
an employer pension (i.e. private), on average, this 
accounted for 32% of their total income in 1985.” 
Furthermore, private pensions constituted only 15% of 
total income received by all persons aged 65 and over.”° In 
fact, the combination of savings, private pension benefits 
and government pensions and income supplements may 
not provide an adequate living standard for many of the 
elderly.) Pension reform has been on the public agenda 
for some time now.” The aging of the baby-boom 
generation will likely increase the pressure for pension 
reform and for more employers to provide pension benefits. 


Within this context, more information about private pension 
coverage provided to those already retired is required. 
Table 28 shows that 48 % of the retired received a pension 
orsome form of retirement benefits from a former employer. 
Overall, three in five retired males received pension 
benefits from a former employer, compared with less than 
three in ten females. Lack of access to private pensions was 
one of the contributing factors to the higher incidence of 
poverty among elderly females. 


Table 29 shows what percentage of those with employer 
pensions had their benefits adjusted to changes in the cost 
of living. Overall, 58% of the retired who received an 
employer pension had it indexed for inflation, although it 
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is not known if this indexing was full or partial. In an 
interesting reversal of the gender gap in pension benefits, 
females receiving pension benefits were actually more 
likely to have them adjusted to the cost of living than were 
males. A possible explanation is that females receiving 
pension benefits were more likely than males to have been 
formerly employed in the public sector, where indexed 
pensions were common. Former managerial and 
professional employees, compared to other occupations, 
reported the highest level of pension coverage and cost-of- 
living indexing (Tables 28 and 29). 


The provincial distribution of pensions or retirement 
benefits provided by former employers is documented in 
Table 28. With the exception of two Prairie provinces, all 
provinces came fairly close to the national average. One 
explanation for these relatively low rates of private pension 
coverage in Manitoba and Alberta was the relatively high 
proportion of self-employed, given their agricultural and 
resource-based economies. However, the 1989 GSS did 
not ask the formerly self-employed whether they had other 
sources of retirement income. 
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Figure Z reveals major occupational differences in 
pension benefits received by the retired. The vast majority 
of retired individuals formerly employed in science and 
engineering, and teaching occupations received pensions 
or retirement benefits from former employers. This figure 
dropped to 64% among former managers and administrators 
and to 60% among former manufacturing workers. 
Individuals who retired from service jobs were least likely 
to be receiving a pensions from their former employer. 


6.4.7 Retirees’ quality of life 


Is retirement really the golden years of one’s life? Or does 
inadequate income and failing health, not to mentiona host 
of other problems older people may face, reduce one’s 
enjoyment of life? 


The 1989 GSS probed these issues briefly, asking the 
retired about their enjoyment of life now compared to the 
year before they retired. According to Text Table Q, the 
largest group, 46% of males and 39% of females, enjoyed 
life more after retiring than before. Only 17% said 
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that they enjoyed retired life less. For 35% of males and 
42% of females, enjoyment of life was about the same as 
before they retired. 


Having more leisure time was the main reason for greater 
enjoyment of life after retiring. Coming a very distant 
second was more time to spend with family. Few retired 
individuals mentioned more travel or more time for 
voluntary activities as their main reason for enjoying life 
more now. 


The leading reason for enjoying life less now than before 
retirement was health. This echoes the earlier finding that 
27% of the formerly employed retired for health reasons. 
The second most frequently cited reason for enjoying life 
less was reduced contact with people. 


In sum, life for the majority of retirees was at least as 
enjoyable, ifnot more so, than before they retired. Another 
way of measuring quality of life is to examine individuals’ 
satisfaction with specific aspects of their lives. 
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Figure AA compares the retired, employed and students 
(based on main activity at the time of the survey) in terms 
of satisfaction with health, education, and finances. The 
vast majority (90% or more) of the employed and students 
were satisfied or somewhat satisfied with their health, 
compared with 71% of the retired. In terms of education, 
amuch higher proportion of students reported satisfaction 
with their education than either of the two other groups. 


There was greater satisfaction among retired respondents 
with their finances than among the employed or students. 
Over 80% of the retired were satisfied with this aspect of 
their life, compared with 77% of the employed and 58% of 
students. This finding suggests that many of the elderly 
may have lowered their expectations in order to adapt to 
areduced retirement income. Further indication thatelderly 
Canadians were more positive when judging their quality 
of life was that 86% of retirees were satisfied with their 
retirement (table not shown). This remarkably high level 
of satisfaction varied somewhat by household income. 
The fact that 87% of low-income retirees (household 
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(Numbers in thousands) 

1,356 100 849 100 
623 46 332 39 
428 32 210 25 

43 3 Pf 3 
74 5 38 4 
38 3 31 4 
33 2 27 3 
238 18 139 16 
143 11 ie 9 
38 3 35 4 
31 2 _ _ 
476 35 355 42 


1 This figure represents the retired population that were employed at a job or business 


General Social Survey, 1989 


prior to retirement. Excluded are approximately 99,000 people who stated on the GSS 4-2 form that their main activity in the last 
seven days was retired but had also stated they had never worked at a job or business. 
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FIGURE AA 


Population 15 years of age and over by main activity and satisfaction with health, education, 


and finances, Canada, 1989 


Satisfaction with health 


% satisfied 


incomes of less than $15,000) reported satisfaction with 
their retirement raises questions about the relative 
standards individuals use for making these evaluations. 
For example, does this apparent contentment with 
retirement merely reflect a stark realization among many 
elderly people that, regardless of their circumstances, 
there is little they can do to change things? 


6.5 DISCUSSION 


This chapter has explored questions critical to Canada’s 
future. The process of population aging, especially as the 
baby-boom generation grows older, will be accompanied 
by changes in how society defines work and retirement. 


Based on the findings of the 1989 GSS, it was readily 
apparent that individual attitudes and behaviour are 
undergoing adjustment. Mandatory retirement was rejected 
by the majority of employed Canadians. Few agreed with 
the custom of having employees retire at age 65. And 


Satisfaction with education 


W: Working at a job or business 
Student 
Retired 


Wy 


Satisfaction with finances 


General Social Survey, 1989 


only asmall minority themselves planned to retire at age 
65 or later. What is now called early retirement indeed may 
become the new norm, particularly among males in the 
baby-boom generation. 


These attitudes toward mandatory retirement and 
individual retirement plans have direct relevance for 
public policy. Will the attitudes and plans regarding 
retirement documented be reflected in legislation affecting 
pensions and retirement or in private pension provisions? 
Equally important, what will baby boomers do after 
retiring early? Among the possible choices are begin 
another career (perhaps part-time), engage in voluntary 
activities, return to school, or pursue recreational 
interests. In sum, whatever trends emerge in this regard 
will have enormous implications for society. 


Among those already retired, less than half (48 %) received 
an employer-sponsored pension. How adequately these 
benefits provide a decent living standard has not been 
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examined in the 1989 GSS. Nor have other sources of 
financial support been documented. Despite the 
satisfaction retirees expressed with their financial 
situation, the whole question of living standards among the 
elderly requires more thorough investigation. 


Nonetheless, Canada’s retired population appears to be 
relatively content with their quality of life. A sizeable 
minority enjoyed life more since retiring. Increased 
leisure time was cited as the main reason for this. 
Canadians should not, however, ignore the fact that for 
others, albeit fewer in number, health problems detracted 
from their overall satisfaction with retirement. 
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TABLE 21 
Employed population 15 years of age and over by attitudes towards mandatory retirement, by sex and 
occupation, Canada, 1989 


cep lh ae bok Mandatory retirement is a good idea 


population 
Sex and occupation Yes No Not stated 
No. % No, % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Both sexes 
All occupations 12, 1O5 100 4,031 33 7,909 65 215 2 
Managerial/administration 1,919 100 547 29 1,337 70 35 2 
Science/engineering 602 100 180 30 416 69 — — 
Social science 338 100 64 19 267 79 _ — 
Teaching 681 100 161 24 513 75 —_— _ 
Medicine/health 638 100 178 28 456 72 _— _ 
Artistic/literary 264 100 53 20 203 ih _ _ 
Clerical 1,975 100 624 32 1,304 66 47 2 
Sales 1,032 100 248 24 765 74 — — 
Service 1,394 100 557 40 822 59 _ _— 
Primary 419 100 133 32 279 67 _ — 
Manufacturing/processing 1,409 100 654 46 720 51 34 2 
Construction/transportation 953 100 391 41 545 57 — ose 
Other occupations 436 100 212 49 222 51 _— — 
Not stated 94 100 30 32 59 62 _ _ 
Male 
All occupations 6,726 100 2,398 36 4,205 63 123 2 
Managerial/administration 1,243 100 339 27 882 71 _ — 
Science/engineering 478 100 139 29 334 70 _— _ 
Social science 179 100 33 18 145 81 _— — 
Teaching 269 100 75 28 189 70 _ _— 
Medicine/health 153 100 47 31 104 68 _— _— 
Artistic/literary 128 100 — — 96 TAS: —_ — 
Clerical 419 100 161 39 250 60 _ —_ 
Sales 522 100 149 28 366 70 — — 
Service 585 100 251 43 328 56 — — 
Primary 352 100 111 32 234 67 _— — 
Manufacturing/processing Ant2t 100 524 47 567 5))| 30 3 
Construction/transportation 891 100 370 42 503 56 — — 
Other occupations 327 100 162 50 162 49 _ _ 
Not stated 60 100 — — 45 75 — — 
Female 
All occupations 5,428 100 1,633 30 3,704 68 92 2 
Managerial/administration 675 100 208 31 455 67 — — 
Science/engineering 125 100 41 33 82 66 — _ 
Social science 159 100 32 20 122 77 a — 
Teaching 412 100 86 21 325 79 — — 
Medicine/health 486 100 131 27 353 73 — — 
Artistic/literary 135 100 28 20 107 79 —_ _— 
Clerical 1,556 100 463 30 1,055 68 39 2 
Sales 510 100 100 20 399 78 — _ 
Service 809 100 306 38 494 61 —_— — 
Primary 67 100 _ — 44 66 = == 
Manufacturing/processing 287 100 129 45 153 53 = _— 
Construction/transportation 63 100 _ — 42 67 — _ 
Other occupations 109 100 49 45 60 55 _ — 
Not stated 35 100 = = = = = = 
General Social Survey, 1989 
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Employed population 15 years of age and over who were in favor of mandatory retirement by suggested 
mandatory retirement age and age group then educational attainment then household income then 
availability of pension plan at work, Canada, 1989 


Selected characteristics 


Total 
employed 
population 


Suggested mandatory retirement age 


Less than 55 §5-59 60-64 65 Over 65 Not stated 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Age groups 
Total 
15-24 
25-44 
45-54 
55 + 


Educational attainment 
Total 
University degree! 
Postsecondary 

diploma’ 

High school diploma 
Less than high school 
Other3 
Not stated 


Household income 
Total 
Less than $30,000 
$30,000 - $59,999 
$60,000 and more 
Don’t know 
Not stated 


Pension plan at work 
Total 
Yes 
No 
Don’t know 
Not stated 


4,031 100 169 4 778 8619 1,468 36 1,496 37 TA) 2 40 1 
675 100 — — 127 Vals 186 28 292 43 34 5 a —— 
2,257 100 121 5 S06 22 811 36 761 34 39 2 a> SS 
678 100 _ — 130 19 288 43 230 34 — — 
421 100 —  — —_ — 183 43 213 50 a ee —— 
4,031 100 169 4 778 ~=619 1,468 36 1,496 37 79 2 40 1 
545 100 ee 9/7 18 147) 27 250 46 28 5 a 
944 100 31 3 ZZ ees 350 37 330 35 = eS 
1,194 100 81 7 220 18 389-33 467 39 29 2 ——— 
1,313 100 43 3 244 19 $70 43 430 33 — eee mem 
35 100 _-_ — _- — — i _-_ — — ao 
4,031 100 169 4 778 ~=619 1,468 36 1,496 37 79 2 40 t 
898 100 36 a 168 19 355 40 320 36 an) —  — 
1,803 100 81 5 350 21 681 38 628 35 -_- -— _- — 
715 100 28 & So) 21 214 =30 283 40 28 4 _- - 
424 100 _-_ — 45 11 138 32 196 46 _— _-_ — 
191 100 _-_ — 26 14 81 42 69 36 _- — _- — 
4,031 100 169 4 778 #19 1,468 36 1,496 937 79 2 40 1 
2,299 100 87 4 509 22 824 36 828 36 34 1 _-_ — 
1,624 100 79 5 258 16 594 37 630 39 41 3 _- — 
106 100 a — 51 48 36 34 = = = — 


General Social Survey, 1989 


1 Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelor, undergraduate degree or teacher’s college. 
Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school, 


or business college. 


“Other” includes ”No schooling”. 
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TABLE 23 

Employed population 15 years of age and over by planned retirement age, age group and sex then 
province then household income then availability of pension plan at work, 

Canada, 1989 


a 


Total employed Planned retirement age 


population 
Selected characteristics Less than 55 55-59 60-64 65 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Both sexes 12155 100 1,229 10 2,344 19 1,703 14 1,667 14 
Male 6,726 100 676 10 1,542 23 1,074 16 894 13 
Female 5,428 100 553 10 801 1S 628 12 773 14 
15-24 
Both sexes 2,141 100 221 10 283 13 232 11 328 15 
Male 1,089 100 143 13 185 17 122 11 128 12 
Female 1,053 100 78 u 97 9 110 10 201 19 
25-44 
Both sexes 6,682 100 937 14 1,583 24 750 11 742 11 
Male 3,700 100 493 13 1,083 29 491 13 376 10 
Female 2,982 100 444 15 500 17 258 9 366 2 
45-54 
Both sexes 2,013 100 he 4 415 21 379 19 263 13 
Male ie135 100 41 4 241 21 259 23 164 14 
Female 879 100 31 4 174 20 120 14 99 11 
So -+ 
Both sexes 1,318 100 — —_— 63 5 342 26 334 20 
Male 803 100 oo —_ 33 4 202 25 227 28 
Female 515 100 — -— 30 6 140 27 107 21 
Province 
Canada 12,155 100 1,229 10 2,344 19 1,703 14 1,667 14 
Newfoundland 166 100 _— —_— 40 24 —_ _ 34 21 
Prince Edward Island 44 100 — — _— — —_ —_ —_ — 
Nova Scotia 393 100 40 10 73 18 41 10 74 19 
New Brunswick 301 100 — — 49 16 49 16 71 23 
Quebec 2,980 100 405 14 682 23 445 us} 249 8 
Ontario 4,802 100 375 8 828 17 663 14 695 14 
Manitoba 499 100 44 9 105 21 60 2 86 We 
Saskatchewan 431 100 38 9 76 18 53 12 71 / 
Alberta 1,154 100 132 11 235 20 132 11 204 18 
British Columbia 1,385 100 150 11 248 18 244 18 173 12 
Household income 
Total 12,155 100 1,229 10 2,344 19 1,703 14 1,667 14 
Less than $30,000 2,370 100 146 6 310 13 311 13 450 19 
$30,000 - $59,999 4,943 100 590 12 1,159 23 769 16 704 14 
$60,000 and more 2,521 100 354 14 642 25 400 16 241 10 
Don’t know 1,571 100 106 U 132 8 141 9 192 12 
Not stated 749 100 34 5 100 13 82 1 79 4] 
Pension plan at work 
Total 12,155 100 1,229 10 2,344 19 1,703 14 1,667 14 
Yes 6,345 100 635 10 1,643 26 1,012 16 879 14 
No 5,392 100 576 11 679 13 640 12 744 14 
Don’t know 351 100 — _ — — 50 14 43 12 
Not stated 66 100 — —_ oo aa — — — — 
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TABLE 23 

Employed population 15 years of age and over by planned retirement age, age group and sex then 
province then household income then availability of pension plan at work, 

Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Planned retirement age 


Selected characteristics Over 65 Don't plan to retire Don't know Not stated 


No. % No. % No, % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


All age groups 


Both sexes 141 1 864 if 4,083 34 125 1 
Male 92 1 519 8 1,860 28 68 1 
Female 49 1 344 6 2,223 41 Si, 1 
15-24 
Both sexes 30 1 90 4 936 44 — — 
Male — -- 49 4 436 40 “= a 
Female — — 41 4 500 47 —_— —_— 
25-44 
Both sexes 45 1 371 6 2,207 33 48 1 
Male 36 1 214 6 987 27 oo oe 
Female — —_ 158 5 1,220 41 28 1 
45-54 
Both sexes — — 188 9 632 31 40 2 
Male = — 122 11 272 24 26 2 
Female _— — 66 8 361 41 -- _— 
55 + 
Both sexes 41 3 214 16 308 23 _ —_ 
Male 29 4 135 17 165 21 — — 
Female — —_ 79 15 142 28 —_ — 
Province 
Canada 141 1 864 if 4,083 34 125 1 
Newfoundland —_ _— oe — 29 _ —_ 
Prince Edward Island —_ — _— —_ _ _— _ _— 
Nova Scotia — — 26 7 137 35 _ — 
New Brunswick _ = — — 97 32 — a 
Quebec 26 1 159 5 978 33 36 1 
Ontario 52 1 439 9 1,706 36 43 1 
Manitoba — —_— — — 180 36 _ — 
Saskatchewan — ne 39 9 142 33 — — 
Alberta — a 67 6 362 31 — — 
British Columbia —_ — 93 7 420 30 36 3 
Household income 
Total 144 1 864 7 4,083 34 125 | 
Less than $30,000 37 2 182 8 919 39 — — 
$30,000 - $59,999 57 1 255 5 1,392 28 — — 
$60,000 and more 33 | 226 9 615 24 — —s 
Don’t know — — 138 9 850 54 — 
Not stated ~ — 63 8 307 41 81 Th 
Pension plan at work 
Total 141 1 864 1 4,083 34 125 1 
Yes 42 1 272 4 1,824 29 39 1 
No 98 2 556 10 2,071 38 29 1 
Don’t know — os 36 10 186 53 J — 
Not stated — — _ — _ _ 57 86 
General Social Survev. 1989 
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TABLE 24 
Employed population 15 years of age and over by planned retirement age, sex and occupation, 
Canada, 1989 


oe 


motelioriptoy ee Planned retirement age 


population 
Sex and occupation Less than 55 55-59 60-64 65 
No. % No. % No. % No. mee VO No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both sexes 
All occupations WZ too 100 1,229 10 2,344 19 1,703 14 1,667 14 
Managerial/administration 1,919 100 213 ia 421 22 330 ae 218 ta 
Science/engineering 602 100 53 9 166 28 86 14 61 10 
Social science 338 100 _— _ 38 11 —_ — 58 17 
Teaching 681 100 57 8 180 26 87 13 100 15 
Medicine/health 638 100 71 11 118 18 102 16 79 12 
Artistic/literary 264 100 31 12 31 12 _ — _ = 
Clerical 1,975 100 210 11 322 16 249 13 271 14 
Sales 1,032 100 96 9 181 18 133 13 127 12 
Service 1,394 100 161 12 155 11 175 13 244 UW? 
Primary 419 100 — _ 73 17 38 AS) 64 15 
Manufacturing/processing 1,409 100 139 10 325 23 221 16 234 We 
Construction/transportation 953 100 121 13 230 24 145 io 119 12 
Other occupations 436 100 _ _ 91 21 80 18 70 16 
Not stated 94 100 _ _ _— _ _ — — ee 

Male 
All occupations 6,726 100 676 10 1,542 23 1,074 16 894 13 
Managerial/administration 1,243 100 149 12 296 24 237 19 WATE 10 
Science/engineering 478 100 40 8 136 29 64 13 51 11 
Social science 179 100 _ _ _— _ _ — 41 23 
Teaching 269 100 _ _ 77 29 43 16 50 19 
Medicine/health 153 100 _— _ 40 26 39 25 — _— 
Artistic/literary 128 100 — — — — —— — — 
Clerical 419 100 35 8 99 24 70 liz, 49 12 
Sales §22 100 39 8 112 21 78 15 71 14 
Service 585 100 85 15 92 16 83 14 99 17 
Primary 352 100 _— — 62 18 32 9 51 15 
Manufacturing/processing pea 100 120 11 285 25 197 18 188 17 
Construction/transportation 891 100 113 13 220 25 140 16 109 12 
Other occupations 327 100 _ _ 79 24 71 22 42 13 
Not stated 60 100 _ _— — — _ — — _— 

Female 
All occupations 5,428 100 553 10 801 15 628 12 773 14 
Managerial/administration 675 100 64 10 125 18 93 14 91 13 
Science/engineering 125 100 — = 30 24 — = — = 
Social science 159 100 — — — — _ — — — 
Teaching 412 100 34 8 104 25 44 11 50 12 
Medicine/health 486 100 67 14 78 16 63 13 73 15 
Artistic/literary 135 100 _ _ _— _ _— —_— _ _ 
Clerical 1,556 100 175 11 222 14 179 12 222 14 
Sales 510 100 SVE 11 70 14 65 11 56 11 
Service 809 100 76 9 63 8 92 11 145 18 
Primary 67 100 _ _ —_ —_ _ —_ _ — 
Manufacturing/processing 287 100 — _— 41 14 _— — 46 16 
Construction/transportation 63 100 — — _ _— — — _— _ 
Other occupations 109 100 — a — = =— — 28 26 
Not stated 35 100 — _— _ — —_ _— — — 

eee nS EEE ee 
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Employed population 15 years of age and over by planned retirement age, sex and occupation, 


Canada, 1989 — concluded 


Planned retirement age 


Sex and occupation Over 65 Don't plan to retire Don’t know Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 

Both sexes 
All occupations 141 1 864 7 4,083 34 125 1 
Managerial/administration 37 2 UA 9 507 26 _— — 
Science/engineering _ — 41 7 184 31 — — 
Social science — oa 42 13 127 38 _— _ 
Teaching _— _ 57 8 192 28 — = 
Medicine/health _— _— 48 8 216 34 _ — 
Artistic/literary — _ 51 19 109 41 = 
Clerical — _ 101 5 775 39 33 2 
Sales — — 95 9 375 36 _ 
Service -— — 101 if 543 39 _ — 
Primary _ — 37 9 167 40 _ _ 
Manufacturing/processing — oo 39 3 425 30 _ _ 
Construction/transportation — — 64 i 259 20 — _ 
Other occupations — — — — 157 36 —_ _ 
Not stated — — — — 46 49 _— — 

Male 
All occupations 92 1 519 8 1,860 28 68 1 
Managerial/administration _ — as 9 282 23 — —_— 
Science/engineering —_ — 37 8 142 30 —_ _ 
Social science -s oo — “= 52 29 — — 
Teaching — oa _ — 48 18 _ _ 
Medicine/health — —_ 31 21 31 21 — — 
Artistic/literary — _ et 21 59 46 _— _ 
Clerical _ _ 32 8 124 30 — = 
Sales — a 59 11 154 29 _— _ 
Service _— _ 37 6 180 31 _ — 
Primary _ _ 35 10 135 38 — = 
Manufacturing/processing _ = 28 3 283 25 = = 
Construction/transportation _ _ 58 6 235 26 == == 
Other occupations _ _ _ _ 106 32 _ = 
Not stated _ _— _— —_ 29 49 — — 

Female 
All occupations 49 1 344 6 2,223 41 57 1 
Managerial/administration _ — 58 9 225 33 _— _ 
Science/engineering _ _ _ — 42 34 — = 
Social science _ _ _— — 76 48 = — 
Teaching vo — 32 8 144 35 — — 
Medicine/health —- — oe _— 185 38 _ — 
Artistic/literary — — _ — 51 37 _ 
Clerical _— _ 69 4 651 42 29 2 
Sales _ _ 36 i 221 43 _ 
Service _ — 64 8 362 45 _ — 
Primary — — — _ 32 48 _— = 
Manufacturing/processing _ — _ _ 142 50 _ — 
Construction/transportation — — _ — _ — _ _ 
Other occupations _ — — — $1 47 — _— 


Not stated — 
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TABLE 25 
Employed population 15 years of age and over by availability of pension plan at work, sex and 
occupation, Canada, 1989 


a ne SL UE EE EEE EIEEEIEEESEEEE ESSE 


Total employed Pension plan at work 


population 
Sex and occupation Yes No Don’t know Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Both sexes 
All occupations 12,155 100 6,345 52 5,392 44 351 3 66 1 
Managerial/administration 1,919 100 1,032 54 863 45 — — — —_ 
Science/engineering 602 100 441 73 ey 25 _ — — _ 
Social science 338 100 185 55 148 44 — _ — _ 
Teaching 681 100 497 73 182 PY — _— _ = 
Medicine/health 638 100 406 64 222 35 _— — — _— 
Artistic/literary 264 100 75 28 185 70 — _— —_ — 
Clerical 1,975 100 1,109 56 788 40 66 3 — — 
Sales 1,032 100 385 37 582 56 54 5 — — 
Service 1,394 100 481 34 814 58 95 U = — 
Primary 419 100 109 26 296 7A — — — _— 
Manufacturing/processing 1,409 100 823 58 514 36 59 4 —_— —_ 
Construction/transportation 953 100 496 52 452 47 — a= — — 
Other occupations 436 100 261 60 152 35 — = — = 
Not stated 94 100 45 48 44 47 _ — — _— 
Male 
All occupations 6,726 100 3,667 55 2,841 42 189 3 30 _ 
Managerial/administration 1,243 100 672 54 555) 45 —_— —_— —_— —_ 
Science/engineering 478 100 342 72 127 27 — = _ = 
Social science 179 100 106 59 72 40 _— _— = = 
Teaching 269 100 222 83 47 Ves _ _— — _ 
Medicine/health 153 100 87 57 63 41 — = — = 
Artistic/literary 128 100 42 32 87 68 _ — — _ 
Clerical 419 100 238 57 159 38 _ — — _— 
Sales 522 100 174 33 308 59 35 if _ — 
Service 585 100 282 48 258 44 45 8 _— _ 
Primary 352 100 96 27 252 Ue = = = = 
Manufacturing/processing 1,121 100 691 62 370 33 51 5 _ _— 
Construction/transportation 891 100 459 52 427 48 — _ _ _ 
Other occupations 327 100 220 67 93 28 — — _— _— 
Not stated 60 100 35 59 — — — _ — _— 
Female 
All occupations 5,428 100 2,678 49 2,552 47 162 3 36 1 
Managerial/administration 675 100 360 53 308 46 oo —_— — — 
Science/engineering 125 100 99 79 25 20 — — — _ 
Social science 159 100 79 50 76 48 — a — _— 
Teaching 412 100 275 67 135 33 — oe — —~ 
Medicine/health 486 100 318 66 159 33 — — — _ 
Artistic/literary 135 100 34 25 98 72 a — — _— 
Clerical 1,556 100 871 56 629 40 44 3 — _— 
Sales 510 100 211 41 274 54 a — — — 
Service 809 100 199 25 556 69 50 6 — — 
Primary 67 100 — _— 44 66 —_— —_ _ _ 
Manufacturing/processing 287 100 131 46 144 50 —_ —_ _ _ 
Construction/transportation 63 100 37 59 25 41 —_— _ _ = 
Other occupations 109 100 41 37 59 54 _— _ _ — 
Not stated 35 100 — — — — _ — _— — 
a 
General Social Survey, 1989 
a LUE UEUE EE ESI EESEEEESE RIED 
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TABLE 26 
Employed population 15 years of age and over by availability of pension plan at work, age group and 
sex then educational attainment then member of a labour union and sex, Canada, 1989 


——O ee eee — 


Total empioyed Pension plan at work 


population 
Selacted characteristics Yes No Don’t know Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
All age groups 
Both sexes ie ios 100 6,345 52 §,392 44 351 3 66 1 
Male 6,726 100 3,667 55 2,841 42 189 3 30 — 
Female §,428 100 2,678 49 2,552 47 162 3 36 1 
15-24 
Both sexes 2,141 100 751 35 1,203 56 171 8 — -- 
Male 1,089 100 400 37 590 54 94 9 —_ ao 
Female 1,053 100 351 33 613 58 TAT if — —_— 
25-44 
Both sexes 6,682 100 3,771 56 2,743 41 151 2 — a 
Male 3,700 100 2,160 58 1,456 39 81 2 — — 
Female 2,982 100 1,610 54 1,286 43 71 2 — — 
45-54 
Both sexes 2,013 100 UsUrAae 58 808 40 —_ — _ — 
Male 1,135 100 689 61 428 38 —— — — — 
Female 879 100 488 56 381 43 _ —_ _— _ 
55 + 
Both sexes 1,318 100 647 49 639 48 —_ — a — 
Male 803 100 418 §2 367 46 —_ —_— — — 
Female §15 100 229 44 272 53 — _ _— _— 
Educational attainment 
Total 12155 100 6,345 52 5,392 44 351 3 66 1 
University degree! 2,248 100 1,424 63 804 36 _ _ — — 
Postsecondary diploma2 2,874 100 1,693 59 1,119 39 57 2 a a 
High school diploma 3,672 100 1,821 50 1,691 46 128 3 32 1 
Less than high school 3,260 100 1,368 42 1,718 53 148 5 26 1 
Other3 101 100 38 38 61 61 — — — — 
Member of a labour union 
Total 
Both sexes 12,155 100 6,345 52 §,392 44 351 3 66 1 
Male 6,726 100 3,667 55 2,841 42 189 3 30 — 
Female §,428 100 2,678 49 2,552 47 162 3 36 1 
Yes 
Both sexes 3,287 100 2,759 84 463 14 60 2 —_— = 
Male 2,053 100 7A 84 294 14 43 2 — = 
Female 1,234 100 1,043 85 169 14 — — — _— 
No 
Both sexes 8,772 100 3,552 40 4,916 56 287 3 —_— _— 
Male 4,629 100 1,939 42 2,538 55 143 3 — — 
Female 4,143 100 1,613 39 2,378 57 144 3 — ~ 
Not stated 
Both sexes 96 100 34 36 — — —_— — 44 46 
Male 45 100 — _— _ _ — = = — 
Female 51 100 oe = = = = eu — = 


General Social Survey, 1989 
1 Includes masters, earned doctorate, bachelor, undergraduate degree or teacher's college. 
2 Includes diploma or certificate from community college, CEGEP, nursing school, trade, technical or vocational school, 
or business college. 
3 Other” includes "No schooling”. 
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TABLE 27 
Retired population by retirement age, major occupational groups and sex then receiving 
pension/retirement benefits and sex, Canada, 1989 


a —— eee 


Total potted Age retired 
population 
Selected characteristics Less than 55 §5-59 60-64 65 Over 65 Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
(Numbers in thousands) 
Occupation 
Total 
Both sexes 2,205 100 345 16 411 19 626 28 CVC) ae 352) 16 98 4 
Male 1,356 100 155 peti 2308 a lid 4385 32 264 19 242 18 - —- 
Female 849 100 1SOp 22 WAY ZAI 191 22 11 OP eee S 109 13 74 9 
All occupations 
Both sexes 2,119 100 344 16 401 19 60347 28 S61 17 347 16 63 3 
Male 1,323 100 154 ee t2 236 18 419 32 259 20 240 18 - — 
Female 796 100 190 24 165211 183 23 pkey aks} 107 13 50 6 
Managerial/professional 
Both sexes 529 100 Somat 109 21 165 31 G2 a7 Syf 7/ - —- 
Male 329 100 Hil Ke) 67. ¥20 111 34 59 18 60 18 -_ —- 
Female 200 100 28 414 42° ¥21 Some et 339816 28 14 -_ —- 
Clerical/sales/service 
Both sexes 771 +100 162521 130)" Siz 194 25 1191S Ole tiv 35 5 
Male 301 100 - — SO alia “Sie 26 69 23 68 23 -_-_ — 
Female 470 100 137 29 80 17 115 24 49 11 625513 26 5 
Blue-collar 
Both sexes 819 100 W274 W16) 161 20 243 30 ie) ks} 129 16 - —- 
Male 693 100 98 «14 19) Sly, 229 «33 ch en ks) nis} IS - — 
Female 126 100 -_ — 42 34 -_- —- - — - —- - — 
Not stated 
Both sexes 86 100 - -— -_-_ — - — - — - — 34 40 
Male 33 100 _- — - — - — - — - — —- — 
Female 53 100 -_-_ — _- — _- — —_- — - — _- — 
Received pension/ 
retirement benefits 
Total 
Both sexes 2,205 100 3455 16 411 19 626 28 O/C ie S52 WalG 98 4 
Male 1,356 100 ies) ah 236) iit, 435 32 264 19 242 18 _- — 
Female 849 100 190 22 75 21 1919F 22 130) 13 109 13 74 9 
Yes 
Both sexes 1,055 100 100 10 ZAG sien 374 35 209 20 154 15 -_ — 
Male 816 100 84 10 154 19 Omer Sy 165 20 112 «8614 - — 
Female 239 100 -_ — 63 26 7h) ors 44 19 42 17 —_- — 
No 
Both sexes 1,114 100 243 22 195)" “ANZ, 251 23 160 14 196 18 70 6 
Male 525 100 69 13 837516 icky 43} 99 «6419 128 24 —- — 
Female 589 100 174 30 123 eS 116 20 6210 68 12 S7aaee 1.0 
Not stated 
Both sexes 36 100 -_- — -_- — -_- — - — -_- — 27 74 
Male - — -_-_ — —_- — —_- — - — - — _- — 
Female _- — _- — _- — _-_ — —_- — -_- — —_- — 


a 


General Social Survey, 1989 

1 This figure represents the retired population that were employed at a job or business 
prior to retirement. Excluded are approximately 99,000 people who stated on the GSS 4-2 form that their main activity in the last 
seven days was retired but had also stated they had never worked at a job or business. 
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Retired population by receiving pension/retirement benefits, sex and major occupational groups then 


province, Canada, 1989 


ener Ss 


Sex and occupation 
then province 


Both sexes 
Total 
All occupations 
Managerial/professional 
Clerical/sales/service 
Blue-collar 
Not stated 


Male 
Total 
All occupations 
Managerial/professional 
Clerical/sales/service 
Blue-collar 
Not stated 


Female 
Total 
All occupations 
Managerial/professional 
Clerical/sales/service 
Blue-collar 
Not stated 


Province 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 


Total retired 
population 


Received pension/retirement benefits 
Yes No Not stated 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 


(Numbers in thousands) 


2,205 100 1,055 48 1,114 51 36 2 
2,119 100 1,026 48 1,090 51 — — 
529 100 340 64 187 35 — — 
771 100 304 39 467 61 —_ _ 
819 100 383 47 436 53 — = 
86 100 28 33 — — 33 39 
1,356 100 816 60 525 39 _— _ 
1,323 100 803 61 517 39 _ _ 
329 100 233 71 93 28 — = 
301 100 203 67 98 33 — — 
693 100 367 53 326 47 _— — 
33 100 _ _ _ _— — — 
849 100 239 28 589 69 = = 
796 100 223 28 573 72 _ — 
200 100 107 53 93 47 — — 
470 100 101 21 369 79 — _ 
126 100 _ _— 110 88 — _ 
53 100 — = _ — — — 
2,205 100 1,055 48 1,114 51 36 2 
42 100 _— _ 26 63 — == 

80 100 46 57 34 43 = = 

56 100 27 48 27 49 = == 
464 100 240 52 222 48 — = 
853 100 422 49 419 49 — = 
102 100 43 42 58 57 = —_— 
84 100 = = 62 74 = — 
173 100 65 38 102 59 = = 
341 100 173 51 156 46 == = 


General Social Survey, 1989 


1 This figure represents the retired population that were employed at a job or business 
prior to retirement. Excluded are approximately 99,000 people who stated on the GSS 4-2 form that their main activity in the last 
seven days was retired but had also stated they had never worked at a job or business. 
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Retired population who received pension/retirement benefits by pension/retirement benefits adjusted 
for cost of living, sex and major occupational groups then province, Canada, 1989 


Total retired 
population 
Sex and occupation 
then province 
No. % 
Both sexes 
Total 1,055 100 
All occupations 1,026 100 
Managerial/professional 340 100 
Clerical/sales/service 304 100 
Blue-collar 383 100 
Not stated 28 100 
Male 
Total 816 100 
All occupations 803 100 
Managerial/professional 233 100 
Clerical/sales/service 203 100 
Blue-collar 367 100 
Not stated — — 
Female 
Total 239 100 
All occupations 223 100 
Managerial/professional 107 100 
Clerical/sales/service 101 100 
Blue-collar —_ — 
Not stated _— — 
Province 
Canada 1,055 100 
Newfoundland — — 
Prince Edward Island oa —_ 
Nova Scotia 46 100 
New Brunswick PA 100 
Quebec 240 100 
Ontario 422 100 
Manitoba 43 100 
Saskatchewan a —— 
Alberta 65 100 
British Columbia 173 100 


No. 


Yes 


Pension/retirement benefits adjusted for cost of living 


% 


No. 


% 


(Numbers in thousands) 


180 


57 


Don't know Not stated 
No. % No. % 
42 4 — — 
42 4 — = 
28 3 — — 
28 3 — 
42 4 = — 
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APPENDIX I 


SAMPLE DESIGN AND ESTIMATION PROCEDURES 


POPULATION 


The target population of the 1989 General Social Survey 
includes all persons aged 15 and over living in Canada, 
with the following exceptions: 


1. full-time residents of institutions; 
2. residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Since random digit dialling techniques were used to select 
households, households (thus persons living in 
households) that didnot have telephones at the time of the 
survey were excluded from the surveyed population. 
These households account for less than 2% of the total 
population. 


The survey estimates have been adjusted (weighted) to 
represent the entire target population, including persons 
without telephones and other exclusions. 


SAMPLE DESIGN AND SELECTION METHODS 


The 1989 General Social Survey employed two different 
Random Digit Dialling (RDD) sampling techniques. For 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta, the 
Elimination of Non-working Banks method was used 
while, for the remaining provinces, the Waksberg method 
was used.’ Both of these methods are described below. 


Note that a “bank” of telephone numbers is a group of 100 
possible numbers that share the same three-digit area code, 
three-digit prefix and first two digits of the final part of the 
telephone number. 


Elimination of non-working banks RDD design 
The General Social Survey used the Elimination of Non- 


working Banks (ENWB) design to sample in 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta. 


ENWB is a form of Random Digit Dialling in which an 
attempt is made to identify all “working banks” foran area, 
i.e. to identify all banks with at least one household. 
Working banks were identified using telephone company 
lists and all possible 10-digit telephone numbers were 
generated for these banks. A systematic sample of telephone 
numbers was then generated for each stratum and an 
attempt was made to conduct a GSS interview with one 
randomly selected person from each household reached. 


Waksberg RDD design 


The General Social Survey used the Waksberg Random 
Digit Dialling (RDD) design to sample in Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 


The Waksberg method employs a two-stage design which 
increases the likelihood of contacting households over a 
“pure” RDD design. The following describes the procedure 
used for the General Social Survey in the above provinces. 


For each stratum within each of these provinces, an up-to- 
date list of all telephone area code and prefix number 
combinations was obtained. Within each identified area 
code-prefix combination, all possible combinations of the 
next two digits were added to form the 100 possible banks. 
These banks formed the first stage sampling units (i.e. the 
Primary Sampling Units - PSUs). 


Within each stratum, random selections were made of 
these banks and then the final two digits were generated at 
random. This number (called a “Primary” number) was 
called to determine whether or not it reached a household. 
If it did not reach a household (i.e. the number was not in 
service or was a business, institution, etc.), the number 
was dropped from further consideration. If it did 
reach a household, additional numbers referred to as 
“Secondary” numbers were generated within the same 
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bank (i.e. numbers with the same first eight digits as the 
“Primary” number). These numbers were also called to 
determine whether or not they reached a household. 
Secondary numbers were generated on a continuing basis 
until: 


(a) five additional households were reached in each 
retained bank; or 

(b) the bank was exhausted (i.e. all 100 numbers in the 
bank were used; or 

(c) the data collection was ended. 


An attempt was made to conduct an interview with a 
randomly selected respondent in all “Primary” and 
“Secondary” households reached. 


Stratification 


In order to carry out sampling, each of the ten provinces 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island were divided 
into strata or geographic areas. Generally, each province 
had two strata, one stratum representing Census 
Metropolitan Areas (CMAs) of the province and the other, 
the non-CMA areas. Ontario and Saskatchewan were 
sampled from two regional offices. Asaresult, more strata 
were included in the sample design for these areas. 


The area code and prefix combinations that corresponded 
to the strata were determined and used to select the 
appropriate samples in each stratum. Since area code- 
prefix boundaries did not always correspond exactly to the 
intended stratum boundaries, small biases may have been 
introduced at this stage. 


A target sample size of approximately 12,000 households 
was chosen as being large enough to allow extensive 
analysis at the national level and limited analysis at a 
provincial level. Itwas allocated to provinces in proportion 
to the square root of their populations and to the strata 
within provinces in proportion to their populations. 


WEIGHTING AND ESTIMATION 


For both the Waksberg design and the Elimination of Non- 
working Banks design, each household within a stratum 
has an equal probability of selection. For the Waksberg 
households, the initial weight is set to a constant (1.0) for 
all records. For ENWB households the initial weight is 
equal to the total number of telephone numbers in the 
stratum divided by the number of sampled telephone 
numbers in the stratum. 


The initial weight is adjusted for non-response, for the 
number of telephone numbers a household has, and the 
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number of persons living in the household whoare 15 years 
of age or over. The second adjustment corrects for the 
higher probability of households with more than one 
telephone number being sampled and the third adjustment 
converts the household weight into a “person weight”. 


Subsequently, these “person weights” were adjusted within 
strata so that the estimated population sizes for the strata 
would agree with census projections of the population. In 
the final stages of sampling, the weights were adjusted for 
over- or under-sampling within province-sex-age groups, 
again using census projections for the target population. 
The age groups for this adjustment were: 


15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 
45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70+ 
Estimation 


The estimate of the number of persons in the population 
having a given set of characteristics is determined by 
summing the weights of all sampled persons with that set 
of characteristics. The estimates of persons presented in 
the tables are rounded to the nearest thousand, which not 
only improves readability but also provides data at an 
appropriate level of precision. 


NOTES 
1. Waksberg, J. “Sampling Methods for Random Digit 


Dialling.” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, 73 (1980), p. 40-46. 
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APPENDIX II 


CYCLE FOUR QUESTIONNAIRES 


The GSS 4-1 was completed for each telephone number selected in the sample. It lists 
all household members, collecting basic demographic information, specifically age, 
sex, marital status and relation to reference person. A respondent, 15 years of age or 
older was then randomly selected and a GSS 4-2 was completed for this person. 


The GSS 4-2 questionnaire collected the following types of information from persons 
aged 15 and over living in the 10 provinces: the respondent’s education background, 
both completed education and future plans; the respondent’s work history, before and 
after their education and in 1984 and 1988; the respondent’s opinions on science and 
technology and its effect on themselves. 
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General Social Survey 
5 GSS 4-1 
Selection Control Form 


Confidential when completed 


sl UNS Po Os | SS ary re 


3: Fe 4: al 5: 


TELEPHONE NUMBER LABEL 


RECORD OF CALLS 


11 12 13 
Date Start Finish 


10 14 15 16 
Result Interviewer's Name Comments 


He ad adie 


> 


Nh Nm ine) is) ye} = — aS = = pare 
(eX) Ls) = oO @ N op) [oa] - (os) 


EEE bE 
addaadaaee 
la 


25 


18. Forms Control 19. Interviewer Number 


Number of a TP 4 AT 
forms 


Form 


Senior Interviewer 
Only 


cE 


GSS 4-1 


20. Final Status 


Se 


ivl 


8-4500-45: 03-11-88 STC/GSS - 027 - 03198 Canada 


Hello, I’m . Does anyone use this telephone number as a home 


calling you for a survey on education, work and phone number? 
retirement. 
VGSi iret pee O 
NO: eeetthate & © —= Thank respondent and END 


31. I'd like to make sure that I’ve dialed the right number. 


i ? 
SRS ere eee Head mance? 35. How many persons live or stay at this address and use 
MGS ke. wat oat Becen) this number as a home phone number? 
Nowkteascnenee OQ —-s Dial again, if still wrong, END. 
: z F - ; Less than 15...... © 
32. All information we collect will be kept confidential. 
While your participation is voluntary, it is essential if 15 or more........... © » Make appointment. 


the survey results are to be accurate. 


| need to select one person from your household for 
an interview. Starting with the oldest, what is the name 
and age of each person living or staying there who has 
no usual place of residence elsewhere? 


33. Is this the number for a business, an institution or a 
private home? 


Private home 


(Enter names and ages in items 42 and 44.) 


INTERVIEWER: @ Enter answers for items 45 through 48 for each person recorded in item 42. Refer to Interviewer Reference 
Card for instructions and codes. 


e@ Then go to item 60. 


48. 


Whatis....’s 


What is : 
:S: relationship 


marital 
status? 


Family 
Identifier 


tOears 
(Head of Family)? 


|_| if '0'. specify 


Given name 


Surname 


0", ai 
2 specify 


Given name specify 


Surname 


", specify 


Given name 


Surname 


Given name 
Surname 


Given name ", specify 


Surname 


Given name If '0', specify 


Surname 


61. Are there any persons awa 
live there? 


Does anyone else live there, such as other relatives, roomers, boarders or employees? 


Yes..............©Q ———» Enter names and complete items 44 through 48 


. INTERVIEWER: In item 43 number the persons 15 years 
of age and over in order from oldest to 
youngest. 


Enter number of eligible 
household members 


. INTERVIEWER: Determine the selected person by 
referring to the Selection Grid. 


SELECTION GRID LABEL 


In Item 43 circle the selected 
person number and enter 
Page-Line no. 


The person | am to interview is Eligible household members 
(Is he/she there?) 


Selection number 
O — Goto form GSS 4-2 


© — Set up appointment and enter 
details in item 16. 


8-4500-45 


8 sd | Statistics Canada Statistique Canada 


Interviewer’s Name 


5: ak ely Label Identification Number 
[1] Page - Line Number 


aaae GSS 4-2 


Confidential when completed 


GENERAL SOCIAL SURVEY 


EDUCATION AND WORK 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


AGES 15 YEARS AND OVER 


8-4500-48 1: 24-10-88 STC/GSS -027 - 3198 


Canada 


- 2 


A SECTION A: Education Screen 


Al. 


A2. 


INTERVIEWER: Repeat the introduction below if 
selected respondent is different from 


household respondent. 


from Statistics 
Canada. I’m calling you for a 
survey on education, work and 
retirement. 


All the information we collect is 
kept confidential. While your 
participation is voluntary, it is 
essential if the survey results are 
to be accurate. 


Now I'd like to ask you some questions about your 
education. 


AS. 


Ad. 


AS. 


A6. 


A7. 


How many years of elementary and high school 
education have you successfully completed? 


No schooling 01O ——> Go to F1 


One to five years 02OQ ——~> Go to A8 


Sixt ne ee 03©Q ——~> Go to A8 
Seven eee. 04Q ——~ Go to A8 
Eightas ae 05 OQ ———> Go to A8 
Niney }adeeaaa 06 © ——> Go to A7 
Ten) 2 eee ee 07© ——~> Go to A7 
EIGVe Nicci eee 08O 
Twelve=s re 09© 
Uiiavecty a. cee Soares 10O 


LO 
20 


In high school, did you take a course in... 


Go to A7 


Yes No 
a) Mathematics? ........ 2© 30 
D\eChemisthy ume eee 4O 5@ 
CG) Geography? ae tee 6O CO 
d\ePhYsics?i 2 eee 8O 


cae 
Have you had any further schooling beyond 
elementary/high school? 


it@ 
AGS 


Go to A10 


Go to Cl 


In high school, did you take a course in... 


Yes No 
a) Mathematics? ........ 2O 30 
b) Chemistry? .......... 4© 5O 
c)Geography2) wae ae 6O Be 
EY SICS (amt cs tea eae 8O 


8-4500-48.1 


A8. 


Have you had any further schooling beyond 
elementary/high school? 


Go to A10 


Are you presently working towards elementary or 
high school graduation? 


Go to B5 
Go to C1 


. Have you ever taken any university, college or 


All. 


Al2. 


CEGEP level course in biology, chemistry or 
physics? 


What is the highest level of education that you 
have attained? 


(Mark one only) 


Masters or earned doctorate ! O — Go to A15 


Bachelor or undergraduate 


degree. or teacher’s college 2O — Go to A15 


Diploma or certificate from 
community college, CEGEP 


or nursing school 30 — Go to A15 


Diploma or certificate from 
trade, technical or vocational 


school, or business college 4O — Go to A15 


Some university ......-- 6) 

Some community college, 

CEGEP or nursing school 6O 

Some trade, technical or 

vocational school, or 

business college ........ Lo 

Othe eae ree mp 
(Specify) 


es TY a ls a a a 
cal allt Ma BD a Ad 


When you took courses at university/college/trade 
school, were you working towards a degree, 
diploma or certificate? 

10 


Yes 


Go to A1l4 


A13. 


Are you still working towards your degree, diploma 
or certificate? 

Vesna 3O Go to B1 

NO ea 4O 


A14. What is the highest degree, diploma or certificate 


that you have completed? 


(Mark one only) B1. 


Masters or earned doctorate 


Bachelor or undergraduate 
degree, or teacher’s college 


Diploma or certificate from 
community college, CEGEP 
or nursing school 


Diploma or certificate from 
trade, technical or vocational 
school, or business college 


4O 


High school diploma 5O —»Go to A17 


Less than high school 


diploma 6 O —»Go to A17 


70 
Y 


(Specify) 


SST) EE A et a la Dall 
ETI 5 a A WS a Hm He 


. What was the major field of study or specialization | B3. 
for your degree, diploma or certificate? 


. What was your MAIN reason for choosing this field 
of study? Was it to prepare for first career, to 
change or improve career, to improve earnings, 
because of interest in subject, or for some other 
reason? 


(Mark one only) 


iO 
210) 
31© 
7.©) 
5O 
a© 


To prepare for first career 


To change careers 


To improve career 


To improve earnings 


Because of interest in subject 


For some other reason 


. Are you now working towards a different degree, 
diploma or certificate? 


Go to C1 


8-4500-48.1 


SECTION B: Current Education 6 | 


| now have a few questions to ask yeu about the 
educational program you are currently working on. 


What degree, diploma or certificate are you 
working towards? 


(Mark one only) 
1O 


Masters or earned doctorate 


Bachelor or undergraduate 
degree, or teacher's college 


20 


Diploma or certificate from 
community college, CEGEP 
or nursing school 


Diploma or certificate from 
trade, technical or vocational 
school, or business college 


Elementary/High school 


diploma 5O —»Go to B5 


6O 


(Specify) 


ee te a cl wl a 


What is the major field of study or specialization 
for that degree/diploma/certificate? 


What was your MAIN reason for choosing this field 
of study? Was it to prepare for first career, to 
change or improve career, to improve earnings, 
because of interest in subject, or for some other 
reason? 


(Mark one only) 


i @ 
2x@) 
30 
4© 
5O 
6O 


To prepare for first career 


To change careers 


To improve career 
To improve earnings 


Because of interest in subject 


For some other reason 


(Specify) 


ee al et ha ea ha = 


In the last 12 months did you take any courses for 
this program? 


Go to B7 


B6. Were you mainly a full-time or a part-time |C5. In what year did you get the first job since 
student? completing the program? 


ere 6 


leading to your degree/diploma/ 


program 
certificate? 


19 LL J 


What do you expect to do when you graduate from 
your current program? 


(Name of business, government department or agency, 
or person) 


(Mark one only) 


Work at a new or first job .............. KE 


Go on to further education ............. 4O 


Workcat-thezsamejobue =. s.. face 5O |C8. For whom did you work the longest time during 


those 12 months? 


(Name of business, government department or agency, 
or person) 


DOW EKAOW fe ee a ee: ee ee 6O 
Uo aac A ee PS 1®) 


(Specify) 


C9. What kind of business, industry or service was 
this? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


SECTION C: After Education 


In what year did you complete your studies or 
stop taking courses? 


ey bce 


During the 12 months after you completed these 
studies, what best describes your MAIN activity? 
Were you mainly . . . 


(Mark one only) 


Working at a job or 


C10. What kind of work were you doing? 


business?) 22 66 fey 1O —+Go to C8 (Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 
farmer, primary school teacher) 

Looking for work? ...... 20 

Aistudent? een er 30 

Keeping house? ....... 40 

Bits ame 8 shit 50 A Fed A A ET a ed CE a) 

Other ere tn eraacke i | | | Pee | 
(Specify) C11. Was this work mostly full-time or part-time? 


Gultineee oe ee 31@ 


Partctimes mes oo. 4O 


C3. Did you have a job or were you self-employed at 


any time during those 12 months? Both equally .......... ae, 


aoe ae Go to C8 


C12.How closely was that 
education? Was it... 


job related to your 


Have you ever had a job since completing that 


closely related? ...... 6© 
program? 


70 


not at all related? ..... 8 © 


somewhat related? 


ee Go to D1 


8~+4500-48.1 


Asks 


| SECTION D: Before Education 


D1. For the next few questions, think back to the time 
when you started the studies for your degree/ 
diploma/certificate. 


D7. Before starting your program, in what year did you 
last work at a full-time job that lasted six months 
or more? 


19. Lb 


Still working atit ....... 99 O__» Go to F1 


In what year did you start your studies for this 
degree/diploma/certificate? 


19 LL J 


At that time were you less than 15 years old? 


D8. For whom did you work at that job? 


(Name of business, government department or agency, 
or person) 


hgh, Go to E1 


During the 12 months before you started these 
studies, what best describes your MAIN activity? 
Were you mainly ... 


(Mark one only) 


D9. INTERVIEWER: Go to D11. 


Working at a job or 
OUSINCSS ore es ws 


Looking for work? ...... D10. For whom did you work the longest time during 
those 12 months? 
A student?eiens pcre 5O 


(Name of business, government department or agency, 
or person) 


(Specify) 


D11. What kind of business, industry or service was 
this? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


DS. Before starting the program, had you ever held a 
full-time job for 6 months or more? 


(Exclude summer jobs) 


Ree hae Go to E1 


How many months or years of total full-time work | D12. What kind of work were you doing? 
orpeuens did you have before you started your (Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 
eal farmer, primary school teacher) 


6 months to less than 1 year ........... 30 


iutoilessithaneSvearss = 5458 aan tee nia: 40 


S'tollessithantony.cals aaaeemrnen nent ann 5O 


SiiOUesSs than way Cals me ae eae ee ee 6O 


/.VOANSIOl MOlCen oe AEs ee 1 © 


8-4500-48.1 


E5. What would be your major field of study or 
specialization? 


E1. In the next five years, do you plan to start an 


additional educational or training program? 
(Include part-time and_ full-time) 


ee eae Go to E6 


E6. Now some general questions about certain 
Go to E6 aspects of your education. 
What is your MAIN reason for planning to do this? |E7. Have you ever completed an apprenticeship 
Is it to prepare for first career, to change or program? 
improve career, to improve earnings, because of 
interest in subject, or for some other reason? 


(Mark one only) 


—E8. Have you ever taken any courses on how to use 


Tio prepare for first career ......-aa-..- 4O computers? 

sTorchange) Caneersy mire ...a5 5 ec anes 5©O, di) Wesw ae 

OUIMPKOVE! Caren easy. ac ee ee eee 61 OTN No meeeren re 

To improve earnings ...........-.++4- 7O leg. Can you do anything on a computer, for example, 
Because of interest in subject .......... 8O play qamesimordiprocessiniee bith 
FomsomesothenmeacOnm era i erate 90 


Go to E11 


E10. In the last 12 months, have you done any of the 
following on a computer? ... 


(Any computer) 


Yes 


a) Played games? ...... 010 02O 

E3. What degree, diploma or certificate do you 
eventually want to obtain? b) Word processing? .... 030 04O 
eee Cc) Datalentry?= ae 05 O 06 O 


Masters or earned doctorate 1© —»Go to E5 


d) Record keeping? ..... 07O 


Bachelor or undergraduate 
degree, or teacher's college 2 © —»Go to £5 


e) Data analysis? ...... 09 O 100 


f) Written computer 


Diploma or certificate from 
programs? ......... 110 120 


community college, CEGEP 
or nursing school ....... 3O —+Go to E5 


g) Anything else? ...... 130 140 
Diploma or certificate from | 
trade, technical or vocational S 
school, or business college 4©O —»Go to £5 (Specify) 


Elementary/High school 
Ginlonnaien owes a rs cers 5O 


Not for degree, diploma, or 
CONIICAtCME wih ate eee ame 6O 
Undecided or don’t know 70 
OtherAs ee ee ere ee 80 


Y 


(Specify) 


Las ed Cae OM i a a ee id a MI 


E4. INTERVIEWER: Go to E6 


£13. How many hours per week do you normally use it? 


Lesa | hours 


8-~4500-48.1 


F1. There are lots of topics in the news. | am going to read you a short list of them and for each one | would 


like you to tell me if you are very interested, moderately interested, or not at all interested. 


Very Moderately Not at all No 
interested interested interested opinion 


a) Current affairs, including national and 


localievents sma gar tc eee pee ins cus. 010 020 03 © 04O 
b) Economic conditions and business issues . 05 O 06 © 07 O 08 © 
c) New inventions and technologies ........ 09 © 10O ie) 12°© 
d) Recent scientific discoveries ............ 13.© 14© 15 O 16 O 


| would like you to tell me how well informed you are about these topics. 
moderately informed, or poorly informed about .. . 


Are you very well informed, 


Very well Moderately Poorly No 
informed informed informed opinion 
a) Current affairs, including national and 
jocalteventsi a, cet: iene See aa a 1a © 18O 19°@ 200 


23 © 2 @ 
c) New inventions and technologies ........ 25 O 26 O Z75@) 28 O 


d) Recent scientific discoveries ............ 290 30 O Si @ 32 © 


Economic conditions and business issues 


How often do you pay attention to programs about science and technology... 


Regularly Occasionally Never 
a) On television LO) MS au) 


D) ROM AGIO met ret kc o> Le ree ON pee, 5. 


How often do you read articles about science and technology in.. . 


Regularly Occasionally Never 
A) RNEWS Papers cack hon omen to ee 15@® 2@ 3 © 
byeiMagazines™- "> pn cree Ra te eee 40 © 6 O 


Please tell me if you agree or disagree with the following statements. 


Is that somewhat or strongly? 


Somewhat Strongly 


a) Science and technology are 
making our lives better ..... AGS meee es ONO) ree ee 20) 03 O 


Becgeo 0: ——— —— «16. 9 0 O 


No opinion 


Science and technology will 
make work more interesting Agree .... 08O 


Disagree .. 11 OS LO 13 


Om) 10 


OO 


No opinion 


On balance, computers and 
automation will create more O 
jobs than they will eliminate Agree 15 are lO 


7 


CNG, 


ig OQ == 16 © 20 


Disagree 
No opinion 


Science makes our life change 
ROOMASt AE at we eee pe, Agree 


DisaGrae. ig) aon Or 26S) 27 


DOS = BO 24 


OO 


No opinion 


8-4500+48.1 


F6. I’m going to read you a list of things governments spend money on. For each one, tell me if you think the 
government is spending too little, about the right amount, or too much. 


About the Too No 
Too little right amount much opinion 


Health care 010 020 03 O 04O 
Helping older people 05O 06 © 070 08 O 
Education 09O 100 117@) 120 
Helping the unemployed 130 14© 15O 16© 
Scientific research LAO) 18O 19O 200 
Helping people on low incomes 210 220 23O 240 
Reducing pollution 25 © 26O© 27. @) 28O 


SECTION G: Work Screen G6. During last week, what best describes your MAIN 
activity? Were you mainly .. . ‘ 


G1. Now some questions t tivities. 
q about your activities (Mark one only) 


G2. During 1988, what best describes your MAIN A student? Si@m=S Goro z, 
activity? Were you mainly... 


(Mark one only) Keeping house? 6O —+Go to L4 
Retired? 70 —»Go to G8 


Working at a job or 
business? 10 —»Go to G9 8O 


Looking for work? 20 Y 
(Specify) 


ee ee 


A student? <i(@) 


40 


50 ed as elt de US mal nce ie 
6O 


Y 


(Specity) 


Go to K1 
Go to K36 


Did you have a job or were you self-employed at | G9. For how many weeks during 1988 did you do any 
any time during 1988? work at a job or business? 


(Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and 


Go to G9 maternity leave) 


[obessal weeks 


G10. During those weeks, was the work mostly full- 
time or part-time? 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Both equally 


G11. During those weeks were you mainly .. . 


An employee working for 
someone else? 6 O_»Go to G14 


Self-employed? 


G12.During those weeks, did you have any paid 
employees? 


Go to G14 


8+4500-48.1 


G13. About how many employees did you have? 
(If range given, enter maximum) 


Ea] employees Go to H2 


G14. For whom did you work the longest time during | G22. How many hours per week do you usually work at 
1988? 


(Name of business, government department or agency, Lae 
or person) (main) job 


other jobs 


G15. What kind of business, industry or service was | G24. Why do you usually work less than 30 hours per 
this? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, (Mark all that apply) 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


Own illness or disability 

Personal or family responsibilities 
Going to school 

Could only find part-time work 


Did not want full-time work 


G16. What kind of work were you doing? Eull-tens werk under 30 ours: pay 


(Give full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy farmer, 
primary school teacher) 


G27.Last week, did you have a job to which you 
expected to return? 


Go to G32 
G19. What kind of work were you doing last week? 


(Give full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy farmer, 
primary school teacher) 


G29.Was this because you believed no jobs were 
available? 


Go to L2 


8-4500-48.1 


= ey = 


G30. During last week, what best describes your MAIN | SECTION H: Employed rH 


activity? Were you mainly... 
H1. Did you have more than one job last week? 


(Mark one only) 


Aistudent2= ane HOS Seofetiy, || WES cance 


Keeping house? ....... 20 —+Go to L4 


How many hours per week do you usually work at 


Retired mien. ci ncasac mee 3O —+Go to K1 your: 


Ra er RE 40 
Y 


(Specify) 


(main) jobi? Seo ee 


other jobs? ............ 


Why do you usually work less than 30 hours per 
week? 


(Mark all that apply) 


G31. INTERVIEWER: Go to L7 


G32. Why did you not work at this job last week? 


(Mark one only) 


Own illness or disability ............... 1© 


Personal or family responsibilities ........ Z1@) 


Own illness or 
disabilityaete se ee 01C ——~> Go to G34 


Goingito'schooly <pawes- ce cena es 31© 


Vacations: oaiee #? 20 Go to G34 Could only find part-time work ......... 40 


Maternity leave ..... 03Q ———> Go to G34 Did not want full-time work ............ ©) 


Full-time work under 30 hours 
Denweeks. te eu w ce aac tine. Are eee 6O 


@ 


Personal or family 
responsibilities ..... 04CQ ——~> Go to G34 


Uayoffrexpectsy 9 MN KOLURCIN eh tiars te een ot cc een ans ea 


to return 
(Specify) 


(paid workers 
Only) na once 05 OQ ——~ Go to G34 


Are you mainly... 
(main job) 


Labour dispute 
(strike or lockout) . 06OQ——>Go to G34 


Bad weather ....... 07©O ——~ Go to G34 


Seasonal business 
(exclude paid 
WOME) coat eece 08©O ——~ Go to G34 


An employee working for 
someone else? ........ 8O —»Go to H8 


New job to start 
Ins fOtUKooer eee ee 09O 


pig ee 100 
Y 


(Specify) 


be lt Go to H8 


G33. INTERVIEWER: Go to L7 


Self-employed? ....... 


Last week, did you have any paid employees? 


About how many employees did you have? 


(If range given, enter maximum) 


eset Lael employees 


Who was your employer last week? (main job) 


(Name of business, government department or 
agency, or person) 


G34. How long ago did you last work at this job? 


weeks 


Same employer as in 1988 


G35. In how many weeks do you expect to return to this 
(Same as in G14) ....... 3O —»Go to H10 


job? 
weeks 


DoniGknOws.. aeescr ete ee 


G36. The next section asks about your job, that is the 
job to which you expect to return. 


8-4500-+48.1 


aes ii 
H9. What kind of business, industry or service was |H18.In total, about how many people work in your 
this? business/company at all its locations? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


. What kind of work were you doing? 


(Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 


farmer, primary school teacher) H21. Do you directly supervise any people? 


Same duties as in 1988 70 
(Same as in G16) 8 CO ——~ Go to H24 


H22. Last week, how many people did you directly 
supervise? 


eS eat people 


H23. How much of your working time do you spend 
supervising others? Would you say... 


. Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with your (main) 


? 
job? less than a quarter? 


Is that somewhat between a quarter and a half? 


? 
Sires more than a half? 
Somewhat Very 


Gancicd ie OG) 30 H24. In total, about how many people work in your 


business/company at all its locations? 

Dissatisfied 40 —>50 6O 

70 Less than 20 40 
Between 20 and 99 ©) 

6O 


No opinion 


.In what year did you start working for this 
bilan ccalecnpanya M = Between 100 and 499 


More than 500 people 70 


19 (134 H25. Which of the following best describes the work 
you do? Is it managerial, supervisory or neither? 


. How many months in the year do you normally 
work at your (main) job? 


(Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and 
maternity leave) 


Managerial 
Supervisory 2 O—+ Go to H29 
Neither 3 O—*» Go to H29 


(erly months 
H26. Would you say that you are in a top, upper, middle 


.Is your (main) job permanent? That is, a job or lower management position? 
without a specific end date. 


MO=— == Coit 2A 
2 O—» Go to H20 


30 


H27. Do you take part in planning the future business 
activities of... 


the entire business/ 
company? 


it ? 
. Last week, how many people did you directly Only diparsones 


supervise? 


ts Me people 


.How much of your working time do you spend |H28. How much of your working time do you spend on 
supervising others? Would you say... planning future business activities of your 
company? Is it... 


not involved in 
planning 


less than a quarter? 
‘ less than a quarter? 


between a rter an half? 
quarter anda between a quarter and a half? 


more than a half? 
more than a half? 


8-4500-48.1 


= = 


H29. I'd like to ask for your opinions about your 


current job. Do you agree or disagree with the following 


statements? 
Is that somewhat or strongly? 
Somewhat Strongly 
a) The physical surroundings at 
your work are pleasant ..... Agree 01O 02.© 03 © 
Disagree 04 O —<—<$<<<$<_‘_—_——_ > 05 @) 06 O 
No opinion . 97 O 
b) There is a lot of freedom to 
decide how to do your work Agree 08. ©). === = gle) 10 © 
Disagree A @) eS) 13 © 
No opinion 14© 
c) You do the same things over 
and overs ss et se a e Agree tS: OF oe OT) © 
Disagree b= 1S 20 O 
No opinion A © 
d) Your job requires a high level 
Ot Skillen ok eee Agree NO = EO 24-0 
Disagree BO) SSS BO 27 Oo 
No opinion 28 © 
e) Thepayisgood .......... Agree 290 30 O 31. O 
Disagree 32 © 33 © 34. © 
No opinion 35 © 
f) Your chances for promotion or 
career development are good Agree 36 O 37 O 38 O 
Disagree 39 ©) 40 O 41 oO 
No opinion 42 O 
H30. Does your business/company provide you with... |H35.In the last five years, how much has your work 
been affected by the introduction of computers or 
automated technology? Would you say .. . 
Yes No Don’t know 
a) a pension plan? 1@y 2© 3© greatiy2¥ Gr. ee 6O 
b) medical insurance? 40 50O 6O somewhat? ........... 70 
ic 201, eR 8O —»Go to H39 
c) a dental plan? MO) 3© 9O Y 
NOUBA AND, oh icekouet Se os 9O —»Go to H39 
H31.Does your business/company provide paid |H36. In the last five years, has the level of skill required 
maternity leave? to perform your work increased, decreased, or 
stayed the same as a result of the introduction of 
Ve@st r5ntae 10 computers or automated technology? 
Nowe eee 20 
Increased) (wk we snaer. © 10 
Don'tknow 30 Decreaceda ae eran 20 
3 
H32. In the last five years, how many times have you eee egg 2 
received i 7 : 
Ae SERA LS Mube bea UNG .In the last five years, has the job security 
business/company? ; 
increased, decreased, or stayed the same as a 
(Since started if less than five years ago) result of the introduction of computers or 
automated technology? 
promotions 
increased 7s. oe nis oe 
H33.Do you use computers such as mainframes, Decreased ..........-. 
ee computers or word processors in your Stayed the same ........ 
Y 4O H38. Over the last five years, has your work become 
SE Cacti che more interesting, less interesting, or stayed the 
Nowe seg 5 © ===> Gorto35 same as a result of the introduction of computers 
or automated technology? 
H34. How many hours per week do you normally use 


this equipment? 
(Include work done at home for job) 


hours 


More interesting ........ 70 
Less interesting ........ 8O 
Stayed the same .......- 9© 


84500-48.1 


=f Que 


H39. How closely is your job related to your education? | H44. Now | will ask you some questions about your 
Is it... work activities during the last five years, that is, 
since January 1984. 


closely related? ....... NS, 
somewhat rel Pay Son. 2 ‘ : 

at related O .During 1984, what best describes your MAIN 
not related at all? ...... 30 activity? Were you mainly .. . 


(Mark one only) 


. What level of education is normally required for 
people who do your type of work? 


(Level before apprenticeship if applicable) 


Working at a job 
orbusiness? .......... 1©O —»Go to H47 


Looking for work? ...... 20 


Masters or earned doctorate ........... 


A student? 2. 6.2.2. .5. 30 


Bachelor or undergraduate degree, 
Onteachernsycolloge mamaria t.12 4 nee 020 


Keeping house? ....... 40 


Diploma or certificate from 
community college,GEGEP | ae i Retired?) 0.5.20. 8 ae 5O 
OMINULSING: SCQOOl waerres met a. en a tre 03© 


Other 6). ae ae 6O 


Diploma or certificate from { 
trade, technical or 
vocational school, (Specify) 


Onbusiness college) Hei. oe 04O 


Ey a as a De a | 
em Wt C2 ed WS Ne PS Sh en 


Some post-secondary ............... 05O 


ightschoolidiplomal cesar e er eae ee 06O 


Less than high school diploma .......... 070 


. Did you have a job or were you self-employed at 


No qualifications specified ............. 08O any time during 1984? 


OM Grae states en kk Py dcgecxeic 09O 
| 


(Specify) 


Ves) nae FO 
Not eee 8 O ——+* Go to H51 


. For whom did you work the longest time during 
1984? 


(Name of business, government department or agency, 
or person) 


Same employer as in 1988 
(Same as in G14) ....... 1©O —»Go to H49 


H41. Considering your experience, education and 
training, do you feel that you are overqualified for 
your job? 


H42. Do you think it is likely you will lose your job or be 
laid off in the next year? 


. What kind of business, industry or service was 
this? 


nse, BF) 4O —- Go to H44 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


.Do you think this will be because of the 
introduction of computers or automated 
technology? 


70 


Don’t know 


. What kind of work were you doing in 1984? 


(Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 
farmer, primary school teacher) 


Same duties as in 1988 
(Same asin G16) ....... 


8-4500-48.1 


= Se 


SECTION K: Retired 


K1. Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with your 


H50. How closely was that job related to your education 
at that time? Was it... 


closely related? ....... 3O retirement? 
Is that somewhat 
somewhat related? ..... 40 Ha ay? ye 
not related at all? ...... 5O Somewhat Very 
H51. Did you lose a job between January 1984 and Satisfied ....... 10 20 30 


December 1988 for any reason? 
V OS Ieee 6O 
Nomis. 7 O —~Go to H53 


Dissatisfied 40 —>50 6O 


No opinion ..... 


H52. Why did this happen? 
(Mark all that apply) 


In what year did you retire? 


i9 LI J 


For whom were you working when you retired? 


An employer going out of business ....... 


A plant closing or moving ............+.- (Name cl government department or agency, 
or person 


The introduction of new technology ...... 


Redtictlonotsstattams ser ics steno ma Same employer as in 1988 
(Same as inG14) ....... 8O —»Go to K5 


se 8s cat a BRS e CRA e re EE 
bad achcoahimmelainita ety Sten SN l CU eee 
SR a Ta a ee MS Ee 


(Specify) 
Fe eR WE de a el a 


i es el ee a 


What kind of business, industry or service was 
this? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


H53. Between January 1984 and December 1988, how 
many different jobs did you have? By different 
jobs we mean different duties with the same 

employer, or different employers. 


| | jobs 


H54. There were 60 months between January 1984 and 
December 1988. In how many of those months 
were you working at a job or business? 


What kind of work were you doing? 


(Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 


(Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and farmer, primary school teacher) 


maternity leave) 


Same duties as in 1988 
(Same as in G16) ....... 90 


a PS aS NY | 
ht canaries [o_o tf evi Lior fe) 8) 
Ss 


Goyyenins seo Mssese se 99 O—+»Go to H56 
[ae months 


H55. In how many of the remaining months did you look 
for work? 


| | | months 


H56. Now some questions about your retirement plans. 


H57. At what age do you plan to retire? 


F K7. Did you retire because you had reached 
Don’tknow ........... mandatory retirement age? 


Don'tintenditomretire® =... 9Co sue a Gene |) Voc ures 4 @) = GONOIKY 


How closely was that job related to your education 
at that time? Was it... 


closely related? ....... T@ 
somewhat related? ..... 20 


not related at all? ...... 


H58. Do you think that mandatory retirement is a good 


idea? 
[em 3 © ———» |At what age?|__| | 
40 


H59. INTERVIEWER: Go to M1 


8-4500-48.1 


St 


K8. Did you retire... K14. What is the main reason that you now enjoy life 


less? Is it... 


(Mark one only) 


a) Because your employer 
offered an early 
retirement incentive? 


Moor healtli? ier... os See ee 6O 


ie) 


Decrease In income:? whines eee 70 

b) Because new f oO 
technology was Less contact with people? ........... 8 

introduced? ......... 30 Otheraseay pomeda coon sence. nueeaterte Memes 9O 


Because your health 
required it? ......... 5O 6O 


d) Any otherreason? ... 70 8O 


Y 


(Specify) 


. Do you think mandatory retirement is a good idea? 


NOS ce shares 1 OQ ——-+ |at what age? 


X© 


. Now | will ask you some questions about your 
work activities during the last five years, that is, 
since January 1984. 


ETFS] SSUES PSS Pl 


Do you receive a pension or retirement benefits 
from any of your former employers? 


V(t a 1O 
ee eee 21@) eGo toiKit 


. Between January 1984 and December 1988, did 
you do any work at a job or business? 


. Are these benefits adjusted for changes in the 
cost of living? 


le. a 4 Owe ES 8G010K37 


. In 1988, how many days did you do any work for 
eet pay? 


(Since retired if retired in 1988) 


. Compared to the year before you retired, do you 
now enjoy life more, less or about the same? 


oe 7 O—-+» Go to K14 


. During 1984, what best describes your MAIN 


aeateres 4 
acai dhe cane LS Ome Go to K15 activity? Were you mainly... 


(Mark one only) 


. What is the main reason that you now enjoy life 
more? Is it... 


Working at a job 
OnbUsiness (mena 1©O —+Go to K25 


(Mark one only) 


Looking for work? ...... 20 


Aistudent?: metene ohiak ack 30 
ee Om “Keeping house?™ sera 40 


eee a Bh ROUGH desahink a bis taaeae 5O 
Pe ae ee MN 6O 


Y 


(Specify) 


FH GS Fes PH fet oe 


(Specify) 
ee SS Ae ee 
ed oa 


K13. INTERVIEWER: Go to K15 


K20. Did you have a job or were you self-employed at 
any time during 1984? 


7O —— > Goto K25 


. Did you work at any time between January 1984 
and December 1988? 


1 O ——* Goto k28 


8-4500+48.1 


= (OMe 


K22. Did you look for work in any month between | K30. Why did this happen? 
2 
January 1984 and December 19887 (Mark all that apply) 


3O 
ae 4 OQ ——-~»Go to M1 


An employer going out of business ......- 30 


A plant closing or moving ......-.------ 4O 


K23. There were 60 months between January 1984 and 
December 1988. In how many of those months did 
you look for work? 


| | | months 


K24. INTERVIEWER: Go to M1 


K25. fi il did you work the longest time during 
1 ? 


The introduction of new technology ....-- 5O 
Reductiomiotistatt a-suws enone aerate 6O 
L@® 
Shortage of workman eee eee 8O 
Other eka see eee eee ee 90 


(Specify) 


Ps Me ese es as 
a i a a 


K31. Between January 1984 and December 1988, how 
many different jobs did you have? By different 
jobs we mean different duties with the same 
employer, or different employers. 


(Name of business, government department or agency, 
or person) 


Same employer as retired from 


(Sane asiumka)) ae 5O —»Go to K27 


i aA ll le el 
en 9 Fs Wg 
atin lah ey rb Pat le Dt 


aa jobs 


K32. There were 60 months between January 1984 and 
December 1988. In how many of those months 
were you working at a job or business? 


K26. What kind of business, industry or service was 
this? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


(Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and 
maternity leave) 


GO MOnINSs one cor oe 99 O—-*»Go to M1 


months 


K33. Did you look for work in any of the remaining 
months? 


K27. What kind of work were you doing in 1984? 


(Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy| = = = ~"""" 
farmer, primary school teacher) = = ~~~—~=~+|~—S No... 2©O ——~>Goto M1 


K34. In how many of those remaining months did you 
look for work? 


A | months 


K35. INTERVIEWER: Go to M1 


K36. Do you think mandatory retirement is a good idea? 


Ves tate e 3 O ——- |At what age?|_| 


Nos ashes 40 


K28. How closely was that job related to your education | K37. During 1984, what best describes your MAIN 
at that time? Was it... activity? Were you mainly .. . 


closely related? ....... (Mark one only) 


Same duties as retired from 


(Same as in K5) ........ 6O 


AR fs Ws a 
eel cee L9H SM 
Ee ee 


somewhat related? ..... 8O 
not related at all? ...... 90 


Looking for work? ...... 5O —®Go to K39 


Arvstudent?’ ose. 2 es ae 6O 
70 


fo ee 8O 
Other. Foe ee he. cee 90 


K29. Other than the job you retired from, did you lose a 
job between January 1984 and December 1988 for 
any reason? 


are 25©@) ==> GOnorKol 


Le 
as Gab Ae a a 


fi A) Lae A ea lle 
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K38. Did you look for work in any month between |L7. 


Now | will ask you some questions about your 
January 1984 and December 1988? 


work activities during the last five years, that is, 
since January 1984. 


Yos ee 10 
2 O ——*Go to M1 


L8. During 1984, what best describes your MAIN 
activity? Were you mainly . . . 


(Mark one only) 


K39. There were 60 months between January 1984 and 
December 1988. In how many of those months did 


you look for work? 
Working at a job 


| | | months 
or business? .......... 1© —»Go to L16 


K40. INTERVIEWER: Go to M1 Looking for work? ...... 20 
SECTION L: Other persons Arstudent?? aan 30 


L1. Were you mainly looking for a full-time or part- Keeping NOUS Swe oa ne 
time job? Retired? ..... -..eaterae 5O 
Full-time seer nes. tear ee nee 4 Otho |. 222 eee 6O 
Part-Giie meme cnn te aie ees i 
Ethonecae ter mein coy Hee ee e.ge recon 


L2. What are the chances that you will find a job in the Foy ee Fe EN RD GP 


next six months? Are they .. . 
Very good? 40 ee ee ie [abel iee 
5©) 


6 © |L9. Did you have a job or were you self-employed at 
70 any time during 1984? 


8O Yost a. 7 O —+ Go to L16 
No 8O 


L4. Are you satisfied or dissatisfied to be keeping |L10. Did you work at any time between January 1984 
house as your main activity? and December 1988? 


Is that somewhat Yes VO) Sia”: 


? 
or very? gto ne) 
Somewhat Very 
Salisied 5... : 10 20 30 L11. Did you look for work in any month between 
Dissatisfied ..... 40 — 50 HO January 1984 and December 1988? 
ini 7 
No opinion ..... oe) Hea Sie oO 
L5. Would you like to have a paying job now? NO att 40 Go to L27 


bogs L12. There were 60 months between January 1984 and 
SERS Go to L7 December 1988. In how many of those months did 
you look for work? 


ho months 


L13. INTERVIEWER: Go to L27 


L14. What kind of work did you usually do? 


L6. Do you not have a paying job... 


Yes No N/A 


a) Because jobs are 
unavailable 
or hard to find? ...... 01 O 


020 


b) Because you lack (Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 
skills or farmer, primary school teacher) 
qualifications? ...... 03 O 040 

c) Because of your 
own illness tie | | i i aad esl nll da 
or disability? ........ 0 O 060 


RS es Ua ol al Ph ae 
A Ea a, ae 


L15. INTERVIEWER: Go to L19 


L16. For whom did you work the longest time during 


d) Because you can’t 
find suitable child 


07. © 08O! 09. O 


Because you prefer 
to stay home with 
children? cere: TOO. 11'C) f27© 


f) Because your spouse 
wants you to stay 


home ?!4ern ss ee gO 14O515.©) 1984? 
f \ (Name of business, government department or agency, 
cae ems or person) 
responsibilities? ..... 16°O” 170° 18,0 Same employer as in 1988 
h) Any other reasons? .... 190 200 (Same as inG14) ....... 5O —»Go to L18 
(Specify) 


LL hI WM es 
Sc A a al SS a Bal 
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L17. What kind of business, industry or service was |L23. Between January 1984 and December 1988, how 


this? 


(Give full description: e.g. paper box manufacturing, 
retail shoe store, municipal board of education) 


. What kind of work were you doing in 1984? 


(Give a full description: e.g. accounts clerk, dairy 
farmer, primary school teacher) 


Same duties as in 1988 
(Same as in G16) 


. How closely was that job related to your education 
at that time? Was it... 


closely related? 


somewhat related? 
not related at all? 


. Considering your experience, education and 
training, do you feel that you have been 
overqualified for most of your jobs? 


. Did you lose a job between January 1984 and 
December 1988 for any reason? 


Go to L23 


.Why did this happen? 
(Mark all that apply) 


An employer going out of business 10 
A plant closing or moving 20 


The introduction of new technology 30 
Reduction of staff 40 


Seasonal job 3S) 


Shortage of work 6O 
Z@ 


(Specity) 


ee! AW iit Ke ec it Py Tl at et 
Te A ae 
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many different jobs did you have? By different 
jobs we mean different duties with the same 
employer, or different employers. 


| jobs 


. There were 60 months between January 1984 and 


December 1988. In how many of those months 
were you working at a job or business? 


(Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and 
maternity leave) 


60 months 88 O—+Go to L27 


| | months 


. Did you look for work in any of the remaining 


2 O ——+Go to L27 


. In how many of those remaining months did you 


look for work? 


{xeifpae' months 


. Do you intend to work at a job in the future? 


bala) 


Don’t know 
Don't intend to retire 


. Do you think that mandatory retirement is a good 


3 O ——- |at what age?l_| | 


=e {Oe= 


iM SECTION M: Organizations 


M1. Now I have a few questions about your involvement in associations, clubs or other groups. 
In the last 12 months, have you been involved in any... 


Yes 
a) Charitable, service or volunteer organization? 01 O 


Neighbourhood, community or school-related association? 03 O 


Religious or church-related group, not counting time at 
church services? 2 05 O 


Social, cultural or ethnic group? 07 O 


Sports or athletic association? 09 O 


Public interest group, concerned with issues such as the 
environment or world peace? i@ 


Business, professional or other work-related organization? 13 O 


Political organization? 15 O 


. INTERVIEWER: 


If all NO in M1 


Otherwise 


M3. On average, what is the total number of hours you spend each month participating in all such 
organizations? 


ZOO Te eee Ss eee 00O 


or 
Logi hours 


M4. Are you a member of a labour union? 


NESS on tite oie Minar odecaee eee ea he Ae 3 © 


IN oe et oie eerrcn ee CCAS TERRES O05 45 OE => Golo 


M5. On average, about how many hours do you spend each month on union activities? 


ZOOM ee ee ch SMe ste ees ae oe 00O 
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SECTION N: Satisfaction 
N1. For this part of the survey | would like you to consider your life as it is now. 


N2. Would you describe yourself as... 


Very Somewhat Somewhat Very No 
happy happy unhappy unhappy opinion 


in@ 2 © 3u© AT 516) 


N3. 1am going to ask you to rate certain areas of your life. Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with ... 


Is that somewhat or very? 


Somewhat 


Very 


02 O 03 O 
05 O 0 O 


a) Your health? ............. Satisfied .. 01O 
Dissatisfied 04 O 
No opinion 


b) Your education? .......... Satisfied .. 08 O 09 O 10 
Dissatichied) 1k © Me a On @) 13 


OO 


No opinion 


c) Your job or main activity? ... Satisfied .. 15 OQ —————> 16© tM 
Dissatisfied 18 © ———>_ 19O 20 
No opinion 


eg @) 


The way you spend your 
other:time? 14... -4 540 oie Satisfied .. 22hOl eas 24 


Dei 23 O©———_—= 25 © 27 


O79 


No opinion 


SSS SSS WO 31 


e) Your finances? ........... Satisfied .. 29O 
Dissatisfied. 32)! == ae 99) 34 


Oxe) 


No opinion 


f) Your housing? ........... Satisiieder: .2c0 Oana’ on Binod OS 
Dissatisfied ) OC) eee ID 41 


OO 


No opinion 


g) Your spouse, living partner 
or single status? .......... Sauched’.. SO ee NO ao 


Dien <5 C) SO 48 


Oo © 


No opinion 


Your relationship with friends 
and family members? ...... Satisfied .. 50 OQ —— = tO 52 


Dissatisfied 53 O ————> 50 55 
No opinion . 56 O 


OO 


i) Yourself (self-esteem)? ..... Shigied .. s¢ © = aC 59 
Dissatisfied 60 OQ ——— 610 62 


OO 


No opinion 


Using the same scale, how do you feel about your life as a whole right now? Are you satisfied or 


dissatisfied? 


Is that somewhat or very? 


Somewhat Very 
Satisfied .. 10 20 3 @ 
Dissatisfied A@ 55@ Cue® 
No opinion. 70 


8-4500-48.1 


OF 


P| SECTION P: Other classification 
P1. Now a few general questions. 


2 bs what type of dwelling are you now living? 
Sit alo... 


P10. Are you limited in the kind or amount of activity 
you can do at home, at work, or at school because 
of a long term condition or health problem? 


2 O ——+ Go to P13 


Single:\detached house? #am.5 s04.0, G2O | NO ea: 


Semi-detached or double P11. What is the main condition or health problem that 
(SIGE-DYZSICE) 2 MONARO iy esc eee x limits you? 


Garden house, town house 
OMrOw MOUSE ?e ence oe ee 


Duplex (one above the other)? ......... IE a Nh 2s eh, AK Rag SG We 


Low-rise apartment 
(ESSaMma SIOrleS\2 ee ot ec las 


High-rise apartment 


(5 or more stories)? .........-0.0-0-. P12. Are you completely unable to work at a job or 


business because of this condition or health 


NGDNG HOME? pe seep aid ode 4 ao A problem? 
he SU eee Vest 28 ate bee) 
Nope ett eee 4O 
Not applicable ...... 5O 


P13. In what country were you born? 


Canada 6O-~ In which province or 
territory? 


Newfoundland ....... 
Prince Edward Island 


What is your postal code? Nova-Scotia rae eee. 


el ed EP as a 


New Brunswick ...... 


Quebecr a. 4a 4 sees 
Donitknow .......4.-: Ontariomeee cen ees 
Manitoba 2 se ee 
Is this dwelling owned by a member of this Saskatchewan ....... 
household or is it rented? ft ee 


British Columbia ...... 


Owned ... 10 
Rented... 20 


Yukon Territory ...... 


Northwest Territories 


P5. How many telephones, including extensions, are 


there in your dwelling? Country Go to P15 
outside O 
Ones. 3'© =——» Goto P10 Canadan 2 
Two ormore 4O } 
(Specify) 


Do all the telephones have the same number? 


5 O ——~*Go to P10 


P15. What is your date of birth? 


OES A Wk) A es 


Day Month Year 


How many are for business use only? 


Labs 


8-4500-48.1 
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P16. What language did you first speak in childhood? P19. Other than on special occasions, such as 

: ; weddings, funerals or baptisms, how often did you 

(Accept multiple response only if languages were used attend services or meetings connected with your 
equally) religion inthe last 12 months? Was it. . . 


Do you still At least once a week? 
understand 


that/those 
language(s)? 
Yes A few times a year? 


At least once a month? 


English 1O At least once a year? 
French 20 — 030 Less than once a year? 
3 O — 050 Never? 
4O — >070 


5O > 09O . To which ethnic or cultural group do you or did 
your ancestors belong? Would it be... 
6O —-110 


(Accept multiple responses) 
(Specify) French? 010 


a OS UT ey a ed Pk English? 020 
(Oa se ie el Irish? 03O 


Scottish? 040 


. What language do you speak most often at home? German? 05 O 


(Accept multiple reponse only if languages are spoken Italian? 06 O 
equally) 670) 
7 


1 
English oO ae 
AOS 
30 (Specify) 


40 a DE OH A a Mel He a 


©) 
fii al ze MES al ct MR 
: 7 Canadian 


(Specify) 


. What is your marital status? 


la ia eel amelie: [et hag fan ilneall Of fp boa] Married or 


living common law? .... 1O 


ls Bes EE I a Single (never been married)? 2O —+Go to P26 


Widow or widower? .... 3O—+Go to P26 
. What, if any, is your religion? 
Separated or divorced? . 40O—+Go to P26 
No religion 01 © —»Go to P20 
Roman Catholic 020 
United Church 03 O 
Anglican 04© 
Presbyterian 05O 
Lutheran 06 © 
Baptist 07O 
Eastern Orthodox 08O 
09O 


10O 
| 


(Specify) 
al Bt as sal tl tt sa lor 
EN ed cca 2 
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Eo es 


P22. What are highest level of education your spouse | P26. During 1988, did you personally receive income 
attained? 


(Mark one only) 


Masters or earned doctorate ........... a) From wages, salary or 
self-employment? 


2© 


Bachelor or undergraduate degree, or 
teachencicollegomeeiac (15 te, crac can 020 


b) From government, such as 
Family Allowance, 
Unemployment Insurance, 
Social Assistance, Canada 
or Quebec Pension Plan or 
Old Age Security? .... 30 40 


Diploma or certificate from community 
college, CEGEP or nursing school ....... 03O 


Diploma or certificate from trade, 
technical or vocational school, or 
Businessicollegomniaets te to 040 


c) From interest, dividends, 
investments or private 
pensions ue a ner 5O 6O 


Someruniversivae ria eee. des sea 05O 


Some community college, CEGEP or 
MOLSIDGISChOOlMer er ee hr ee 06O 


From any other sources, 
such as alimony, 
scholarships, etc.? ... ® 8O 


Some trade, technical or vocational school, 
Ol HUSINESS'CONEGE es a neregeences ee 


Secondary/high school graduation ........ 


Some secondary/high school ........... 


Elementary school (some or completed) 


se gn I Se SRE eo oie a . What is your best estimate of your total personal 
income in 1988 from all sources, including those 
just mentioned? 


Income .. 1O—+>¢g ee Mee meme lex el 0 


No income 20 


30 


(Specify) 


Don’t know 


. What is your best estimate of the total income of 
all household members from all sources in 1988? 
Was the total household income... 


Same as 


. During 1988, what best describes your spouse’s poze nO. 
MAIN activity? Was your spouse mainly... eagitbaet AS 
(Mark one only) Less than ; 
$10,000? 06 
Working at a job or $5,000 
business? eo 1O —»Go to P25 and more?11 O 
Looking for work? ...... 20 ne 02 
Aystudent? = > (eae 30 pared Oo 
Keeping house? ....... 40 $10,000 _seniwe 
Retired ?asce teste 5O and more? 07 soees 
Oi ee ee oe 6O and more? 13 O 
cen 


Less than 
$30,000? 14O 


BED st GE eh al al aK OL 


Less than 
$40,000? 08 
$30,000 

and more? 15 O 


$20,000 
and more?03 


. Did your spouse have a job or was he/she 


self-employed at any time during 1988? ape 


$60,000? 16 O 


$40,000 


$60,000 to 
and more? 09 


$79,999? 17 


8 O ——~»Go to P26 


. For how many weeks during 1988 did your 


spouse do any work at a job or business? sme 


and more? 18 O 


see ae eS A ee ee 


(Include vacation, illness, strikes, lock-outs and 
maternity leave) 


| | | weeks 


No income 04 O 


Don’t 
know 


05 O 


. INTERVIEWER: 
Sex of respondent: Male ............ 
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